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G@ “The Frantz Way—Electric Housekeeping” is a slogan that pega 
to take form with the announcement of the Frantz Portable Eleéeyie 

- p rc. 
Washer, pictured above. 


* 
@. This unit will be sold at $27.50, and will fit any kind of tub—Sta 
tionary, wood or galvanized. 


Like the complete Frantz Electric Washer, with enamelled tub and 
Frantz Safety Wringer, at $75.00, it is based upon the Vacuum Cup 
method of washing—the one system that produces efficient results 
without wear or tear on the clothes. 


@ It puts the entire Washing machine business on a new basis. Thou 
sands of women have earnestly desired electric washers but could not 
purchase because the former prices for efficient machines were too high. 
These thousands and other thousands will find in the Frantz Portable 
the perfect solution of their clothes washing problem. 


@ To the Central Station man we can make this promise—that thes« 
new devices will have behind them the same efhcient organization and 
the same Service that have distinguished the Frantz Premier Electri 
Cleaner. 
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SAA 
trom the Smallest to the Largest 








No matter what size or style of lamp 
you sell—if it’s a 


Westinghouse Mazda 


you know that your customer will get 
satisfactory service. 


For every conceivable lighting need there is a 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamp—guaranteed for 
quality by the name. 


Your reputation with your customers depends 
on the quality of the goods you sell. 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps will increase 


your prestige and safeguard your reputation for 
service. 








‘‘Guaranteed by the Name’’ 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta “Dallas Philadelphia 
Baltimore Denver Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Portland 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis 
Butte Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Chicago Milwaukee’ San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Seattle 
Cleveland iNew York Syracuse 
*Westinghouse Lamp Corporation 











Export Sales Dept.—165 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Member Society for Electrical 
Development 


Do It Electrically 
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2 St Fhe “Standard” Electric Range iti. 


@ On November 25th appeared the 


first advertisement of an electric 


range ever published in a big national VYau.) Stanoaw 
magazine. Riga @ Electric Ranges 


Cleaner, Quicker, Easier 


@ The electric range first advertised F C nie ps 
is the range that stands first in effi- COOKING 


. : : is T LAST science utilizes elec- 
ciency, first in economy, first in utility. . tricity as successfully for 














we cooking as it has for telephones and electric 
rt is d { 7 lights. This beautiful new e/ectric range 

: : makes cooking a pleasure. It saves the 
housewife from hard work and hours wasted 
in the kitchen, and gives the entire family 


66 99 more appetizing and wholesome food, with a// 
NDARD of its nutriment preserved. 


It avoids fire and explosions, poisonous fumes, 


. | . > wa matches, dirt, flames, suffocating kitchens, soiled 
ELEC RIC RANGE d hands and clothes, wasted fuel, greasy and dirt- 
e caked ovens, burnt food, scouring of pots and 
Electric pans, and unnecessary time spent in kitchen 
lrudgery. 
a ee nara a. > Ranges ch fe 
¢. ] he STA NDARD” is the range Made he ee Electric Cooking Compartments 
, = . . . styles and sizes Turn on current—then set the auto- 
with Electric Cooking Compartments. anit te matic clock to the time required. 
+r ’ At the expiration of the pre-deter- 
“we rA N | yA RI y” ranges and rer npart- , mined time, the heat = . 
Write, and Let Us Tell You: will be shut off automatically by 


: - the clock— but the imprisoned 
2 ‘OOKers are y : 51Ze ¥ : heat keeps on cooking the food. 
ment . ket Ss are mad Wl S1Zes to —the convenience of setting our stove- The aluminum semi-circular 


. clock which automatically turns off pnapach ir othe tah epost 
meet every demand. [Every home that current. Sloss satus chaamrculinuruaee 
Bis sl, Cn: ee Die os r —the economy of electricity as a fuel. eer eee 
is wired is a live prospect. You can rd 
how to cook without watching 
sell them. aeare an tend, DON’T CONFUSE thit Standard 
—the advantages of compartment with other electric stoves or gas stoves 

cooking. made over into inferior electric ones. 
This is a brand new stove, sientific- 


Write for Copy of Booklet 
“Electrical Cooking,” Free 


i . P —how not to dry meat, but preserve all dataset fe. hiteie’ onan: 
@ Our first advertisement in the its rich juices. mpeg a 


If you are building a new house, 
? ? I t tain the flav Ve tables. apartment, dv elling or flat.ask your 
Saturday Evening Post was read in OED NEB IANS: Light Ca, or dealer abeat the @ ¢ 


—how to keep food hot for hours— antages of electric cooking, or Gime 


2,000,000 homes. It is but the begin- nee mand 


_ P P ae how al] this and much more is THE STANDARD ELECTRIC STOVE CO. 
ning ot one ot the largest advertising possible by simply turning a switch. TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


campaigns ever waged on a house- 
hold electric specialty. There will be 
full pages in a list of the biggest mag- 
azines to tell people in your territory of the advantages of electric cooking and the advan- 
tages of 














THE “STANDARD” ELECTRIC RANGE 


@ Our liberal advertising is characteristic of the broad and generous sales policy that 
is back of the “STANDARD” line of ranges and compartment cookers. There is money 
in the “STANDARD” line for you. 


Examine our proposition—no obligation 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Put it There! 



















VW/ HENEVER you see an empty 
socket-- whenever you see a 


socket filled with an inferior lamp— 
put in a National MAZDA. 


Fill industrial, store interior and 
window lighting sockets with the 
new 100 Watt MAZDA C lamp. 


‘ They accelerate business. 


Fill residence lighting sockets with 
the smaller National MAZDAS. 
They cut the cost of enjoying life. 





Write to any of the Sales Divi- 
sions represented by the labels below 
or to Lamp Headquarters for assist- 


yo ance in putting a National MAZDA 


lamp in every socket. 


National MAZDA—The Way to Better Light 
22% @*en7 OH me®@tooum<e@Ss™ 
NatiOwAL LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio 








Member Society for Electrical Development: “DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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Self-Acting Bossism 


How a System Has Been Developed which Reveals the Salesman’s Weaknesses to 
Himself and Simplifies Management Problems 


HE boss is a most unjustly mis- 
understood person. ‘The majority 


of us believe that he is set over 
us for the single purpose of raising 
periodic hob. This is a foolish idea, of 
course. Bosses exist because we, as 
workers, require bossing, and in the long 
run we all get just about the quantity 
and quality of bossing that we deserve. 

Most men require to be bossed because 
they do not know how to boss themselves. 
And the reason most men do not know 
how to boss themselves is because they 
do not know how to measure and ap- 
praise the net results of their efforts. 

It is hard to realize the meaning of 
this word, nef. It is harder still to ap- 
ply the merciless formule which reveal 
nel results. 

We have all seen Ty Cobb come to 
hat and ‘‘clout the ball a mile.’’ only 
to have some hard-running outfielder 
‘‘rob’’ him of a hit. Cobb walks back 
to the players’ bench in silence. He 
does not try to explain to Hughey Jen- 
nings that he almost made a hit; he 
does not try to excuse himself because 
the fielder made a circus catch. He 
knows that the official scorer has credited 
the outfielder with a “‘putout’’ and has 
charged him, Cobb, with a ‘‘time at 
bat,’’ and that these bald facets, without 
any explanatory or extenuating foot- 
notes, will show up eoldly in the sea- 
son’s averages. 

We salesmen need exactly that sort 
of brutal appraisal of our own efforts. 
Bosses are hired and set over us to make 
such appraisals. If we had the sense 
and courage to keep our own ‘‘batting 
averages’’ and ‘‘fielding averages’’ as 
accurately and as honestly as the official 
scorers keep the ‘‘dope’’ on professional 


By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 


baseball players, all our bosses would 
have to go to work. 


HAVE said that most men require to 

be bossed because they do not know 
how to boss themselves. But there is 
a correlative fact: very few bosses know 
how to boss either themselves or the 
men under them. 

And because this is so, I have come 
to the conclusion that bosses, as a class, 
are a nuisance and an extravagance and 
should be abolished. This ean readily 
be accomplished if we simply teach the 


workers how to boss themselves—which 
is what this article aims to do. 
HE basis of any system of man- 


control (or self-control) is an honest 
record of net results. Take the example 
of the baseball player again; no matter 
how well a man stands up to the plate, 
no matter how free his swing, no matter 
how hard he ‘‘hits ’em on the nose,’’ if 
he is unable to drive the ball over, 
through or out of reach of the fielders. 
he isa failure. Similarly, no matter how 
prepossessing, clever and glib a_ sales- 
man may be, if he doesn’t make sales he 
is a failure. But whereas the ‘‘dope’ 
on baseball players is accurate to one- 
tenth of one per cent, the average sales- 
man’s record (whether kept by himself 
or by his boss) is seldom known within 
20 or 25 per cent. 

I have a very clear example of this. 

Following the obvious path of least 
resistance, salesmen drawing their pay 
from the gas companies relax their ef 
forts during the off season, not that they 
are at that season especially lazy but 
because they and their bosses have be- 
come imbued with the idea that off-sea- 


son effort is useless. But is such effort 
The hundreds of gas men who 
believe so base this belief not upon facts 
and figures but upon guesswork and 
custom. 


useless ? 


A prominent commercial manager who 
supervises the development of a consider- 
able group of both gas and electrie prop- 
erties, decided to keep the ‘‘dope’’ on 
this situation. He requires each man to 
report the number of interviews had 
with possible gas or electric users and 
apphance buyers, the number of actual 
prospective customers developed by these 
interviews, and the number of sales 
made. By comparing the number of in- 
terviews, prospects and sales, he found 
out this simple fact: The more calls a 
salesman makes, the more prospects he 
will develop and the larger will be his 
sales. And this faet holds good in the 
off season just as surely as in the rush 
season. Here are the figures that prove 
It: 


Gas March April May June 
Interviews ....2,609 3.350 1.744 3.119 
Preepects .....% 675 SAT 1.028 644 
Sales Fg re hice 285 549 844 828 

Gas July Aug. Sept. 
PRTOFVICWS 6.0 cccecucnte 2,034 2,545 
PROMDOOUD vcticoceecacuaes 833 622 654 
PR oo na. Bata area eae 757 694 635 


The vital figures in this table are those 
that show the falling off from May to 
June, and the quick recovery in July 
when the meaning of the slump became 
evident. In considering these figures if 
is well to bear in mind that sales do not 
generally oceur in the month the pros- 
pect is developed, but are reported gen- 
erally in the month following; also, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that 
the efficiency of the men in this syndieate 
is improving month by month, so that 
the figures for sales and for prospects 
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have a tendency now to run more nearly 
equal, 

This last fact clinches the value of the 
‘“dope.’’ If men become so efficient that 
every prospect can be developed into a 
purchaser, then it is obvious that the 
more prospects we get, the more sales 
there will be. 

Look at the proposition from 
standpoint of the management. 
friend sums it up this way: **Of course 
the main thing the company is after is 
increased revenue. New customers, new 
meters and the sale of all apparatus 
from small lamps to the largest instal- 
lations, have a direct bearing on revenue. 
While an increased amount of sales per 
month will not also show an increase in 
output and revenue for the same month, 
it certainly does show by actual figures 
in sueceeding months and consequently 
in the succeeding years. It finally re- 


the 
Our 


sults in this—inereased revenue. After 
increased interviews follow inereased 
prospects, which are followed by in- 
creased sales, which means increased 


meters and inereased installations, fol- 
lowed by increased output and _ lastly. 
and most important, increased revenue.’ 

The *‘dope’’ proves this, for when we 
figure the ratio between the number of 
interviews and the number of prospects 
developed by those interviews, all doubt 
vanishes. We find that in March, 25% 
of the interviews developed prospects; 
in April, 25%; in May, 22%; in June 
(the month when effort was relaxed 
according to ancient custom), 20% ; in 
July (when the men were prodded into 
normal activity), 24%; and in Septem- 
ber, 27%. In August, vacations pre- 
vented the usual number of interviews, 
and in consequence the interviews were 
made to yield the maximum results, so 
that the figure is a bit abnormal. being 


over 30%. The same condition § ac- 
counts also for the somewhat higher 
showing in September, though here 
again we may give the management 


credit for developing a higher efficienc) 
in the men, as October also shows better 
than 27% of the interviews were devel- 
oped into prospects. The same general 
conditions obtain in the electric business, 
as is seen from the following tabulation : 





Electric March April May June 
Interviews ..... 1,251 1.411 1,485 1,041 
Prospects ...... 359 396 416 349 
rere eae 61 76 104 108 

Electric July Aug Sept 
rr ee rey eee 1,239 833 998 
I” o5s odes se eeke 510 473 45S 
MME crs :e-e diam a Aish s6b' a 8m S87 160 162 


NOTHER interesting bit of ‘‘dope’ 

which is kept by this syndicate is 
the cost per sale per man. The figures on 
this cost are not made public for obvious 
reasons, but it can readily be seen that 
any man who knows exactly what he is 
costing his company per unit of results. 
is in a position either to ask for a raise 
when it is due, or put in overtime to 
hold his job, according to what the fig- 
ures show. This syndicate uses figures 
in its personal talks with the men, to 
let them know where they stand. They 
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are told very bluntly that they will be 
paid just as little money as possible, 
that it is up to them to know and to 
develop their own values. The man who 
knows that he is making money for his 
company has very little to fear in going 
to the management and demanding a 
split; on the other hand, the man who 
knows that he is not producing on a 
basis profitable to his company must 
realize that the job can’t last unless 
there is a turn for the better in his sales 
per unit of cost. Again we ean turn to 
the baseball simile for confirmation: a 
batter who is hitting something like .187 
hustles out to the park in the morning 
and puts in an extra hour or two prac- 
tising, while the man whose name ap- 
pears in the .300 class calls the manager 
“Old top,’’ and specifies his own salary. 

The ‘‘dope’’ on salesmanship can be 
worked out into very exact figures for 
purpose of comparison. This syndicate is 
not satisfied to know simply the number 
of interviews, prospects and sales. They 
find out from these reports the number 
of prospects per interview, the number 
of sales per prospect, and the number of 
sales per interview. By keeping aver- 
ages on a number of men, and on the 
same men over a number of months, they 
detect the slightest improvement or 
retrogression on the part of any indi- 
vidual. Thus, if a man reports many 


Graphic showing relaiion of interviews, prospects and sales, 


interviews, the second line 





prospects developed and the third line 





interviews and few prospects, it is evi- 
dent that he is not making the right sort 
of first impression, is not establishing con- 
fidence. If he reports many interviews 
and a goodly proportion of prospects 
but fails to make sales, there is a weak- 
ness in his selling talk which needs eor- 
rection. If his proportion of prospects 
is high and his number of sales gener- 
ally satisfactory, but his interviews few, 
it indicates lack of activity and aggres- 
siveness. Practically no fault can long 
escape detection if the basic facts are 
recorded. 

The most important point of this sys- 
tem is that any man who wants to, can 
keep his own “‘dope’’ and thereby can 
hecome, virtually if not actually, his own 
boss. Any salesman with the courage to 
face the facts can know, to a fraction 
of a cent each day, just what he has done 
to earn his salary, just when he is due 
for a raise, Just when the axe may fall, 
just where he stands in the estimation 
of the management. And he can know 
this whether he works for the biggest 
metropolitan central station or for a one- 
man plant in the backwoods. The sales- 
man who keeps such records of his own 
performance will never be out of a job, 
for he has the evidence of his ability in 
concrete form. The salesman who keeps 
such records of his own performance will 
never fail to get ahead, for he will have 
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The top line represents 
sales, 


The latter two lines cross at several points. 
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in his own handwriting a record of his 
weak points and a sure guide to correct- 
ing them. 

The system described is not a scheme 
for slave-driving but a scheme of self- 
help. It is a system that knows so 
mueh about the abilities and perform- 
ance of the men to whom it is applied 
that they at first resent it, then fear it, 
then come to realize that it amounts to 
nothing but cold truth. Most men at 
first are afraid to face the truth. But 
men who know that they are doing their 
best, who are willing to stand on their 
record and who do not have to rely 
upon bluff to get by. accept it as an 
honest meter of their abilities. It meas- 
ures the net results of their efforts. It 
is merciless but honest. 
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Graphic Nhowing Relation of Interviews, Prospee ts and Nales in Rlecetrice De partment 


And we salesmen need exactly that 
sort of brutal appraisal of our daily 
efforts. 


We can do it ourselves and be inde- 
pendent, or we can dodge the truth and 
accept bossing. It’s up to us. 


Prosperity Week’s Success 


Rich Harvest of Publicity and Largely Increased Sales Feature 


HE Society for Electrical Develop- 

ment may well congratulate itself 
upon the outcome of Electrical Pros- 
perity Week. 

The early reports show that the idea 
was entered into enthusiastically by 
electrical interests everywhere. Com- 
plete reports will not be available for 
several weeks, but already there are 
sufficient figures to prove the worth of 
an annual week of enthusiasm and 
boost. 

Some of the features of the celebration 
were certainly unique, and some of the 
results astonishing. In Philadelphia, the 
lighting company offered an allowance 
of one dollar per outlet on the cost of 
wiring any already-built house or store 
located along existing lines, with the re- 
sult that approximately 1250 contracts 
were secured. Of this number the dis- 





Float Carrying Huge Picture of New Phila- 


delphia Power House. 


Various Celebrations 


trict managers of the company state that 
fully 1000 were signed by ‘‘people who 
would otherwise not have come across.”’ 
The offer will cost the company about 
$15,000, but this is considered good busi- 
ness in Philadelphia owing to the ex- 
treme difficulty in that city of securing 
old house wiring business. 

An interesting feature of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company’s celebration was 
the parade campaign carried on. The 
company prepared four floats, and 
through co-operation with various mer- 
chants’ associations in various districts 
and suburbs, a parade was held each 
night during the week. Prizes were 
viven for the best decorated floats in 
each parade, and for the best decorated 
windows and the best electrically deco- 
rated building along the lines of march. 
(;reat enthusiasm was generated, the co- 


operation of all local interests seeured— 
even the gas company was forced into 
line—and hundreds of thousands of per 
sons were impressed with the six great 
spectacles. 

The Philadelphia Eleetric Company’s 
own floats were extremely interesting. 
One, representing a cottage, was designed 
to carry a white screen at the back upon 
which were shown moving pictures of 
electric household utilities. The most 
impressive float was symbolical of power 
and showed a huge poster of the Phila 
delphia Company’s new turbine station, 
which is just being announced as in 
operation, 

At Hot Springs, Ark., a_ brilliant 
parade was staged, the feature of which 
was an object lesson in the advance 
made in transportation within the past 
thirty vears. One of the traction com- 





Philadelphia's “Cottage Electric’ with the Moving Picture Demonstration 


at the Back. 
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pany’s old mule cars was resurrected 
and pulled through the streets followed 
by a modern double truck electric car 
brightly illuminated and filled with 
young girls who sang patriotic songs. 
Government and state officials partici- 
pated in this celebration which, to quote 
Ss. E. Dillon, general manager of the 
Citizens Electric Company, ‘‘in spectaec- 
ular effect far exceeded any event of its 
kind ever held in Hot Springs.”’ 

At Salt Lake City were special sales 
of merchandise, luncheons, and various 
demonstrations. At Memphis was held 
an electrical show, also at Syracuse, Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee and other cities. 
brooklyn held an advance display of 
Christmas wares with refreshments and 
music, and sold several thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods. 

Durham, N. C., made EPW the ocea- 
sion of the formal holiday opening for 
the merchants, and the lighting company 
in co-operation with a local newspaper 
gave prizes for the best window displays. 
Special illumination in the business see 
tion and a number of special signs ad- 
vertising electricity gave the city a 
appearance. 


gala 
Kssay contests among the 
school children proved a feature. 

Galveston, at the cost of less than $200, 
held a parade and an electrical exposi 
tion. The exposition was held in the 
sales room of a local motor car company 
and was visited by more than 4000 peo 
ple. The parade was literally ‘‘thrown 
together,’’ as the trucks were not avail- 
able till after the day’s work was done 
and all had to be decorated within five 
hours. That the parade should have 
been a real success under such cireum- 
indicated the harmony 
that exists among the electrical men of 
that city and speaks volumes for the en- 
thusiasm of the Brush Electric Company 
and Robt. A. Wood, the company’s new 
business manager. A striking evidence 
of the true prosperity developed by this 
parade was the fact that a local sign 
maker who fitted his truek with batteries 
and paraded an illuminated” sign —re- 
ceived four orders as a direct result of 
the display. 


stances close 





Characteristic EPW > Decorations On a 
Philade Iphia Ntore., 


Atlanta's Prosperity Week celebration 
centered electrical show in 
which sixteen manufacturers and jobbers 
participated. Collier,. of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, was 
chairman in charge, and to him a consid- 


about an 


Rawson 


erable part of the credit must be given 
for its success, although all electrical 
interests participated enthusiastically, 
About 14,000 persons visited the elee- 
trical show, which was held in the newest 
and largest office building. Schools, col 
leges and Rotarians participated in spe- 
cial celebrations held throughout the 
week. Approximately 100,000 pieces of 
advertising, 75 billboards, and 760 inches 
ot hewspaper space were used to adver- 
tise the week. In return the event elicit- 
ed 390° inches of reading matter in the 
daily papers and 22 inches of editorial 
comment, 





Only Thirty Years Separates These 


Two Methods of Transportation. 
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Topeka Electrical Show 


In connection with the Mid-winter 
Exposition, which has been held annual- 
lv in Topeka during the past ten years, 
there will this year be held an electrical 
show under the auspices of the Topeka 
Edison Company. The electrical depart- 
ment will be in charge of R. B. Basham, 
general contract agent of the lighting 
company. 

Topeka’s Mid-winter Expositions, con- 
ducted by the city’s local manufacturers 
and merchants, have always enjoyed a 
good attendance, and it is believed that 
the introduction of electrical features 
will stimulate additional interest this 
year. ——— 

Lancaster Wires 365 Old 

In a campaign extending over six 
weeks and ending November 15th, the 
Edison Electric Company of Lancaster, 
Pa., secured 365 house-wiring contracts. 
The proposition included the gift of a 
perecolator and a flatiron with each con- 
tract for the wiring of three rooms— 


Houses 


parlor, dining-room and kitchen. The 
remarkably low price of $11.00 was 


quoted on this combination, with $2.50 
off if the percolator was not wanted, 
and $1.50 off if the iron was not wanted. 
In addition a discount of $1.00 was given 
for eash in five days. This made the 
net price $6.00 for the wiring of the 
three ground floor rooms. The offer was 
restricted to already built and occupied 
houses on the company’s lines. 


Clever Use of Testimonials 

During the campaign which preceded 
the election in Toledo in which the To- 
ledo Railways & Light Company failed 
to gain its desired franchise, a clever use 
of the testimonial was employed. The 
Toledo. Times sent the following tele- 
gram. to a number of prominent persons 
in the various cities where the Doherty 
organization operates utilities: 

‘*Give us by return mail your estimate 
of the Doherty Organization’s operations 
in your city.”’ 

Of the many replies received, 51 were 
from mayors and other city officials, 33 
from officers of commercial organiza- 
tions, 26 from bankers and bank officers, 
22 from editors or proprietors of news- 
papers, besides a considerable number 
from prominent men engaged in manu- 
facturing and mereantile businesses. 

These replies were published in the 
Times on the Sunday and Monday sue- 
ceeding their receipt, with the idea of 
giving the people of Toledo an idea of 
how this organization would serve them. 


R. B. Basham, general contract agent 
of the Topeka Edison Company, says: 
‘‘T have read Electrical Merchandis« 
from its first publication and attribute 
a large part of my success in appliance 
campaigns from points obtained in its 
columns. Every central station § sales- 
man should receive this publication 
regularly.”’ 
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What the People Should Know 


Extracts from an Address before a meeting of the Lorain (Ohio) Board of Commerce 


By GLENN MARSTON 


(When a serious controversy occurs between a public ufihty and a muni ipalily, experts and public ists are imported 


by the utility to present their arguments. 


too seldom meet with success. 


facts they adduce were more commonly known by the people. 
be common knowledge in every community. 


Such special pleaders are looked upon with suspicion—unjustly—and their efforts 


Ohio, which was finally defeated at the polls.—Ed.) 


VERY business carried on in a 

civilized community is subject to 

regulation. The prices of food, 
clothing, and such things are governed 
by competition. The regulation of pub- 
lie utilities through competition is more 
difficult. Competition in the telephone 
business was once looked upon as ad- 
visable, but experience has taught that 
such competition was more trouble than 
it was worth. 

There are two ways of securing com- 
petition—by permitting another com- 
pany to instal a new system, or by mak- 
ing the city itself do so. In either case 
the community should have assurance 
that the saving to be effected through 
competition will be greater than all the 
fixed charges against the competing 
plant; otherwise the competition will 
save nothing. It is not enough that the 
new rate is slightly lower than the old 
rate. The money invested in both plants 
is going to come out of the people in the 
long run, and a duplication of equipment 
means that it will require more money 
to furnish electricity to the community. 
Therefore, the new rate must be lower 
than the old rate by a sum equal to or 
more than the fixed charges upon the 
duplicate plant. If this is not so, com- 
petition is a demonstrable failure before 
it has begun. 


Competition between two companies 
has frequently been tried, and the in- 
evitable result has been either consolida- 
tion or a division of territory between 
the competitors, with a thorough under- 
standing on the question of rates. After 
the consolidation or understanding, rates 
are restored to a point where they will 
earn back the losses brought about by com- 
petition. Courtsand utilities commissions 
have held that such increased rates are 
fair because it was through the public 
that competition was permitted, and 
therefore the public cannot expect to be 
protected from the consequences of its 
own action. The argument may be ad- 
vanced that such consolidations could 
not take place if the city itself conduct 
the competing utility. However, such 
consolidations have taken place, and 
municipal competition is thus of no more 
value than private competition. 


It is frequently said that municipal 
plants give lower rates to their patrons 
than are given by private plants, but 
this by no means indicates that the muni- 
cipal plant is giving less costly service. 
The accounting systems of municipal 
plants generally conceal from the casual 
investigator the true cost of service by 
omitting many of the essential items 
which are paid out of taxes. In Ohio 
the position of the municipal plants is 
so weak that they have laws which for- 
bid municipal plants to pay their own 
bills—that is, in that state it is the law 
that the interest and sinking fund on 
bonds cannot be paid by the plants, but 
must be paid by the trustees of the sink- 
ing fund, and plants which are able 
to meet part of the payments simply 
turn this money over to the sinking fund 
trustees without indicating what pro- 
portion of the total charges are thus 
taken care of. There are many plants 
in the state of Ohio which earn enough 
gross revenue to pay their operating ex- 
penses, and by whom all excess of 
revenue over operating expenses is called 
profit! They do not make allowance for 
interest, sinking fund, depreciation, lost 
taxes or any of the fixed charges which 
must be met by somebody, either tax- 
payers or consumer, whether the plant is 
publiely or privately owned. 

A little over a year ago I had occasion 
to secure some information on the muni- 
cipal plant of Amherst. In 1913, dur- 
ing the time the plant charged 8 cts. 
for lighting, the cash book shows income 
from all sources (except taxes) of 
$4,120.66 and expenditure for operation 
of $5,867.67. During the same year 
there was appropriated $3,850 from 
faxes to meet maturing fixed charges and 
operating deficits. During 1909-1910 
over $8,500 was spent out of taxes on 
the lighting plant. Yet in August, 1914, 
the authorities decided to reduce the 
rate from 8 ets. to 6 cts. 

[ inquired into this and was told that 
the reduction was made ‘‘ because some 


of the people thought they were paying 


more than they ought!’’ And when | 
asked if the plant hadn’t lost a good 
deal of money the answer was: ‘‘Oh, 
no, we always have paid all our bills. 


Yet there would be small occasion for bringing them into the controversy at all if the very 
The following address, or the fac ts therein contained. should 
This address was the turning point in a campaign for competition in Lorain, 


When we don’t get enough from the 
customers the council makes a levy, so 
we have never lost anything.’’ Canal 
Dover has a municipal plant in com- 
petition with a private company. In 
1913 the gross revenue, including street 
lights, was $19,123.86, while the operat- 
$19,974.53 — an 
operating deficit of $850.67. The fixed 
charges for that vear were $11,000, mak- 
ing the total deficit $11,850.67—a little 
more than 100% of the gross revenue 


ing expenses were 


from private consumers, making the cost 
of electrie light 20 cts. per kilowatt 
hour, of which the tarpayer pays half, 
whether he uses light or not. 

The question of depreciation is one 
which is almost invariably neglected 
by municipal plants. Less than 10% 
of the reports on municipal plants in 
this country take depreciation into con- 
sideration, vet it is as inevitable as in- 
terest, or, I was going to say, taxes. 
But municipal plants do not feel them- 
selves obliged to pay.their share of the 
taxes either. Perhaps that is why they 
ean so easily overlook depreciation. 

The compiler of the 1912 census figures 
on electricity took thirty cities and towns. 
including five places where municipal 
plants are in operation, and found that 
the average rates for service in these 
thirty places, ranging in population 
from 700 to millions, were as follows: 


Residenee, large...... 127 KWH ©@ 9.1e 
i): || eee rt i 9.4 
Retail store, large...1126 °° 6.3 
uae small..... 7 ie 8.1 
Drug store. . 2... 55% 200 7.4 
SISO 82 he ccclk peewee oles 377 ~ 6.4 
CUSBONY 65.3: s,s a shores oes i oe 8.7 


This census director, in discussing the 
tendency to group several local proper- 
ties under a single management, says: 
‘Under such centralized management 
there have invariably followed a renova- 
tion and enlargement of the properties, 
the installation of new apparatus, in- 
crease in service and facilities, and super- 
vision by men of higher abilities and 
attainments, each of whom is expert in 
his ehosen field, furnishing, therefore, 
talent utterly bevond the power of the 
small plant to hire or retain.”’ 
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The Medal of Honor, the highest award, was granted 


G-E Electro-Thermal apparatus as a whole. 
This decisive preference at San Francisco 

is a further indication of the advance made by 

our research laboratories in the field of electric 


heating and cooking. 


G-E Ranges themselves were additionally 
recognized by the award of the Gold Medal for 


all round excellence. 

Examine these ranges closely—the 
hot plates, the vegetable compartments 
constructed on the same principle as 
fireless cookers, the new form of heat 
insulation, the removable broiler and 
oven grids and the many other exclu- 
sive features of G-E Ranges. Observe 
also their economy, their simplicity, 
their all round efficiency and you will 
be convinced that you can sell G-E 
Ranges with the utmost satisfaction to 
yourself and to your customers. 











Type R-3 
One of the seven 
types of G-E Ranges 


General Electric Company 


General Office: 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities 
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MERCHANDISING METHODS 


: Sales Campaigns 


Advertising 


The Friend-Making Policy 


How It Makes a Difference Between Loss and Profit in Local Fairs 


OST lighting companies con- 
sider that they are more or less 
bound by cireumstances to con- 

duct booths at local church, civie and 
Masonic fairs. The committee, whose 
part it is to solicit such exhibits, seldom 
fails to exert heavy pressure and there- 
by dispose of the space. The lighting 
company, for its part, generally says, 
**O well, we’ve got to make some sort of 
a show to keep ‘em from knocking us,’’ 
and proceeds to install a booth which 
serves as the lounging space for some 
company automaton and his friends. 

The Rome Gas, Eleectrie Light & 
Power Company has other ideas, how- 
ever. A. B. Morton, superintendent of 
the company, believes that when he 
spends the corporation’s money it is up 
to him to justify that expense. Yet he 
believes also in the clear cut policy of 
active participation in all civie affairs, 
so when approached by the space-selling 
committee of the recent fair given by 
the Loval Order of Moose, he met them 
more than half-way. His problem then 
was to conduct a booth which would 
return profit on the expenditure, not 
merely to fill the space and ‘‘get by’’ 
with as little trouble as possible. 

The appearance of the booth is in no 
way noteworthy, as the illustration 
shows—a table of electric heating ap- 
pliances, a gas stove, a water heater, 
several electric portables and a suction 
cleaner being the equipment. A touch 
of good-natured whimsy was added in 
the form of some clown dolls, a Charley 
Chaplin doll and a Teddy bear, but the 
real feature, which differentiated the 
booth from thousands of others that 
are built and conducted by  light- 
ing companies each season, was the 
policy that guided the attendants. 

‘*Get into the thick of things and 
make friends,’’ was Mr. Morton’s in- 
struction to his men. He seleeted for 
duty the best men available, carefully 
drilled and thoroughly competent, for, as 
he explained, ‘‘If you want to make an 
exhibit of this sort worth while you must 
have some live ones on the job and they 
must know what they are there for.’’ 
Three men were kept on the floor the 
entire week when it was seen on the first 
night that the fair was an assured sue- 
cess and that a single operator would 
be swamped. 


Hereieveanenieanen 
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A. B. Morton, Superintendent, Rome Gas. 


Electric Light & Power Company. : 





TI 


The demonstrations were practically 
restricted to showing off the vacuum 
sweeper, which may be made spectacular, 
convineing, requires little time and holds 
the crowd. No order books were al- 
lowed in the booth, the slogan ‘‘ Make 
friends’’ being the keynote of the dis- 


play. Endeavor was made to personally 
meet and talk to every visitor, and to 
send that visitor away a friend of the 
company. 

[It is amazing how this policy worked 
out. The men, at first surreptitously and 
later with full permission of the super- 
intendent, made notes about the people 
they met and talked to, and the way 
these jottings were later worked up into 
‘a demonstra- 
tion of how it is possible to make eapital 


sales is, as Morton says, 


out of such a mild and well-established 
blackmailing proposition as a town fair.”’ 
A. B. Morton, who has charge of the 
company’s new business activities, is a 
gas man and a graduate of the rank-and- 
file. He began as a meter reader and 
bill distributor, was next a fitter, then 
a superintendent of gas meter repairs. 
Going to a combination gas-electrie com- 
pany, he began to study the electric 
business, and finally ‘‘landed’’ as super- 
intendent at Rome. He _ believes in 
taking part in all civie affairs, believes 
in making money and believes in making 
friends. The success of his booth at the 
Moose Fair was the natural and profit- 
able result of civic pride, good fellow- 
ship and the *‘make it pay’’ policy. 





A Simple but Effective Booth Where the Rome Company Made Friends. 






















































Window Shopping Contest 
CLEVER idea for interesting both 
the merchants and the public in bet- 

ter window lighting and better window 

displays, was originated by the Joplin 


News Herald several months ago. The 
scheme is called a Window Shopping 


Contest. 

The plan is to have photographs taken 
of a number of well trimmed, well lighted 
windows, and print them in a full page 
or double page display in the newspaper. 
All and marks of identification 
are eliminated in these pictures, and 
several prizes are offered for the most 
complete lists of the merchants therein 
represented. Then, the following week 
the same photographs are reprinted, but 
with the merchants’ signs showing and 
with the merchants’ advertisements ac- 
companying the pictures. The names of 
the prize winners are announced 
when the second display is printed. 

As stated above, the Joplin 
originated with the newspaper, Guy T. 
Humes of the News Herald being re- 
sponsible. But it is a good idea for the 
central station or dealer to advocate, and 
if the scheme is tied in with a real 
window lighting campaign, it cannot fail 
to give excellent results. Such a cam- 
paign might be planned thus: 

Go to the local newspapers and _ ar- 
range for them to undertake the con- 
test, you to donate electrical appliances 
as prizes. Then agree to pay for the 
space occupied by the unidentified pic- 
tures upon which the contest 


signs 


also 


idea 


is based. 
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After these arrangements have been 
made, go to the merchants and explain 
the plan, soliciting them to improve their 
window lighting so that theirs will be 
the best window exhibited. It might be 
well also to incorporate in the plan a 
voting contest so that each person who 
tries to solve the identity of the window- 
pictures would also designate which pic- 
ture represented the best window. In 
this way the merchants would be drawn 
into competition and would have their 
pride aroused, thus making it easier to 
get them to improve their lighting. 

Additional interest would be aroused 
by displaying the prizes with ample ex- 
planatory cards in the central station 
or dealer’s own window, and by eireulat- 
ing with the monthly current bills an 
announcement of the contest. There is 
no limit to the number of windows that 
might be entered in the competition: if 
there are several papers, a different set 
of pictures might be printed in each 
paper; or if the contest grew large 
enough, double-page spreads might be 
used to show all the pictures. So long 
as the merchants are willing to spend 
their money for improved lighting, the 
man who sells the current and equipment 
should be willing to spend part of his 
profits in advertising the fact. 

Another point is that such a contest 
makes a hit with the progressive news- 
paper. On the second printing of the 
pictures, when the prize winners are an- 
nounced, the newspaper picks up a nice 
bit of extra money on the increased ad-_ 
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vertising, and the contest itself is of 
great value as it creates additional 
readers. 


In a plan like this, everybody wins. 
The merchants have the value of their 
windows increased by the publicity ; the 
newspaper gets added income from ad- 
vertising and readers; the central station 
sells more current for window lighting 
and raises the standard of window il- 
lumination, and the contractor gets the 
sale of the added lighting equipment. 


Anticipating Trouble 

HE figures given out by the service 

department of a prominent combina- 
tion company make it very evident that 
there is profit in anticipating trouble. 
The department in question was organ- 
ized to call upon residence customers and 
adjust any small complaints which might 
develop. It was realized that there are 
often small causes of dissatisfaction— 
not serious enough to cause actual com- 
plaint, but still annoying and irritating 
to the eustomer—which, if corrected 
promptly, would lead to a larger use of 
the service and consequent increase in 
good will. 

That this theory of anticipating com- 
plaints is sound, is proved by the figures 


in this department’s reports. There 
were 14,691 calls made by company 


representatives, resulting in 10.603 in- 
terviews. In all there were 6,022 com- 
plaints to adjust, of which 4,182 were so 
slight that the department re prese sentative 
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| Clothing, Bdoes and 
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j | Jackson n Drug Company, 416 Main St 
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Ben F. Wurzel) 
Clothing Co. | 


634 Main St. Joplin, Mo. | 
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It is then easy for you to close the sale 
Ask us to help you arrange your lights so that 
you obtain the most illumination at the Lowest 
Cost--We furnish the Illumination for every 
show window on these two pages 
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was able to settle the matter on the spot, 
and 1,840 required the services of the 
repair or service departments. 

But here is the crux of the matter: 
Only 954 of the cases requiring expert 
attention had been reported to the eom- 
pany ; the remaining 886 cases were dis- 
covered by the department representa- 
tives. And the 4,182 slight adjustments 
represented cases of anticipated trouble, 
for had these been allowed to continue 
they would without doubt have led to 
serious complaints within a short time. 
In reporting upon the work of this de- 
partment, the company states :— 

‘It can readily be seen that much dis- 
satisfaction has been averted, a number 
of more serious adjustments have been 
forestalled and the consumers in each of 
the 10,603 interviews have absorbed a 
new interest in the company and its 
products. This service is daily creating 


ELECTRICAL 


satisfied customers through the benefits 
of the educational features, instruction 
being given while the complaint is being 
adjusted. The combining of these duties 
reduces the number of complaints by in- 
stilling in the customers a more intel- 
ligent use of the appliances. The mere 
matter of making needed adjustments is 
insignificant when compared with the 
real and larger usefulness of the depart- 
ment. ‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.’ It is far more satis- 
factory and much cheaper to educate a 
consumer to use appliances properly than 
it is to maintain a force to make adjust- 
ments which arise from inquiries on the 
part of the consumer. If, however, in 
rendering such service it is possible to 
so interest the consumer in a wider use 
of appliances, the sale of these appliances 
will not only be increased, but there will 
be a consequent increased consumption. ”’ 


The Prospect Digger 


He Stalks the Game for the Regular Salesman 


By Epwarp CARVER 


ITE business of a central station 

commercial department is twofold— 
to secure prospects and to close sales. 
The two functions have not been com- 
monly considered as separate and dis- 
tinct, vet the prospect digger, as dif- 
ferentiated from the regular salesman, 
is a productive force to be reckoned 
with. In the first place, a man may be 
a star closer of prospects but a com- 
paratively poor hand at starting them. 
The reason is plain. Punch and taet do 
not often go together, and the smashing- 
through strength that impels signatures 
on the dotted line, oftentimes, when used 
to effeet the initial entrance, will an- 
tagonize or frighten off a hypersensitive 
new prospect. 

A very good example was a salesman 
hired by a large insurance company in 
the days when it was legal to “‘split’’ 
agents’ commissions. His sole business 
was to cover the country twice a year 
and close up such of the company’s pros- 
pects as the regular salesmen had al- 
lowed to hang fire. This special busi- 
ness made him rich, yet he had been 
tried and proved absolutely worthless 
at the regular insurance agent’s job of 
opening up prospects. 

Why? 

Because there was nothing magnetic 
or tactful about his method of approach ; 
it was little short of brutal. Once 
closeted with a prospect, he turned the 
lock and offered him but one alterna- 
tive—either to sign or lose his front 
teeth. And with the right man back of 
it, this method was really a big winner. 
For, after all, the Wizard Closer was 
turned loose only on prospects whom 
the regular salesmen—and good sales- 


men, too, who needed no outside help in 
closing up the average prospect—had 
all but sold. 

These prospects had been educated to 
believe in the value of an insurance 
policy and had faith in the company, 
but by some mysterious trick of psy- 
chology which had stumped the regular 
agent, they had persisted in holding off. 
What these hold-offs needed more than 
anything else was a quick, sudden blow 
between the eyes—for all the arguments 
had been exhausted—and in each case 
the special expert was just the man to 
give the punch without any waste of 
words. 

But such brutality would not work 
in cases where the prejudice and ignor- 
ance of new prospects had to be over- 
come. They could be overcome only by 
patient and tactful application of the 
right edueational methods. So, even 
though it be true that the central station 
salesman with the punch to close sales 
can also start the prospect in eight out 
of ten cases, he is still losing two valu- 
able prospects out of every ten, and 
these two the prospect digger could de- 
velop to the point where they would be 
easy game for the follow-up salesman. 

One prominent electrical house at 
least is not satisfied to entrust the build- 
ing of its prospect list entirely to the 
regular salesmen. It hires a number of 
men at $2.00 a day, and moderate com- 
missions on all sales developed through 
their leads, simply to develop prospects. 
They are required to make 60 calls a 
day. They can cover ground thus rapid- 
lv beeause their only job is to get in- 
side each door and create a favorable 
impression, leaving it to the follow-up 
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UNIVERSAL 


Electric 
Christmas Gifts 


The UNIVERSAL Line is the live wire line at 
Christmas time. The variety of articles is so great, 
the patterns so attractive and the range of prices 
so wide that you can meet the requirements of 
every Christmas Shopper 
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i c lectric Coffee Urns 

4 are made in eight sty! 
sizes four to nine cups, 
at prices ranging from 
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- e 
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~~ ? cups riced fror 
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bd Yv Plate 
No. E 9435 
$8.25 to $9.75 
Universal | 
Electric Toasters 
There’s no more 
popular device at 
Christmas time than 


the electric Toaster 
UNIVERSAL Toast 





ers have several ex- 
clusive features 
which will appeal to 
vour customers 
Prices, $3.50, $4.00 
No. E 944 and S7.00 
$4.50 
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—<~¢ ol » Four Heat 
= Electric Grill 


The four heat 
feature is exclu 





sive with us and 
is one which 
more than doubles 
the efficiency of 
the grill Price 
Soy ft 
Universal 
, Electric 
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Dishes 
Eleven styles, 
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” ’ used in combination 
ew ——— } with the disc stove 
~— . One pattern in UNI 
Ss VERSAL Americar 
Sheffield Ea t< 
No. E 940 Prices from $8.00 to 
$15.00 $18.00 


This ——— Is On 
Trade Mark {UNIVERSAL} Each One 
Write for full information on the 
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salesman to close the sales. So far, the 
experiment has proved most successful. 
The prospect list grows at a much faster 
rate than formerly, and the regular 
salesmen find it much easier to follow 
in the wake of the prospect diggers than 
both to break ground and close sales 
themselves. 

The prospect digger would prove 
equally valuable as advance runner for 
the central station salesman, since so 
much of the work of a new business de- 
partment is largely educational. Before 
vou ean sell the uninformed prospect 
electric light and appliances, you must 
sell him a lot of abstract principles. 
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That is something the good prospect 
digger can do peculiarly well. Although, 
as I conceive him, he is too fine-grained 
a gentleman to take money from a lady, 
he is perfectly willing and able, between 
sips of tea, to give any lady an informal 
lecture on the wonders and advantages 
of ‘‘domesticated’’ electricity. 


[ make no attempt at satire here. I 
am simply beginning to sketch in the 
kind of man I believe would cut circles 
all around the average salesman in 
building a prospect list, especially among 
the type of people that the latter usual- 
ly finds impregnable to his assaults. The 
good central station prospect digger 
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FRANK RIDLON 
COMPANY 


At Last a Real Central Station 
Campaign 


Just last month we put over 
$1500 worth of revenue on 
one company’s lines. We will 
be glad to tell you how we 
can do the same for you. 

This campaign comes to you 
without a cent of investment 


Write us for particulars 


| Frank Ridlon Company ! 
114 Liberty Street i 
New York 
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should have all of these characteristics. 

He should be a thoroughbred gentle- 
man, preferably a college man. 

He should have a way with the ladies 
—exuding an atmosphere which would 
make it impossible for any well-bred 
woman, much less her susceptible maid, 
to shut the door in his face. 

He should be tactful, affable, resource- 
ful, soft-voiced, honey-phrased. In 
other words, he should have all the abili- 
ties of the successful complaint tele- 
phone man who, when the tide of wrath 
engulfs him at the other end of the 
phone, gives a fine imitation of the wil- 
low that bends but does not break. The 
storm spends itself on him and his com- 
pany saves a customer—a customer bet- 
ter satisfied than before his experience 
with the gentlemanly complaint man. I 
point the analogy because the prospect 
digger’s business is to a considerable 
extent identical with that of the queller 
of complaints. He must also ground 
public antagonism and ignorance, and 
build favorable influence in their stead. 
In both cases, a specialist is called for. 

Which is another way of saying that, 
under ideal conditions, the prospect dig- 
ger would be a different kind of expert 
from the regular solicitor in the central 
station sales department. He would be 
the go-between in relation to the latter 
and the central station’s advertising. 
Newspaper ads, cireular letters and 
window displays all partly create the 
desired favorable influence, partly re- 
place popular ignorance with the kind 
of knowledge which profits the central 
station. The regular salesman does his 
part also. But the sales records of al- 
most every central station will indicate 
that neither of these valuable forces in 
itself, nor indeed both together, have 
obtained or will be likely to obtain all 
the possible consumers of electricity. 
Neither would the prospect digger, but 
as an effective go-between he would help 
greatly to close up the prevailing gaps. 
The employment bureaus of the various 
colleges will gladly supply each June 
the kind of men needed for the work, 
either members of the graduating class 
or needy undergraduates seeking sum- 
mer jobs. They could be obtained at a 
low figure and be glad to get the money. 
And, from their point of view, the fric- 
tional rub with all kinds of people 
would be mighty valuable training. 
Right now, many central stations in 
this country are in a position to try out 
a crew of prospect diggers and profit 
by the experiment. 


Commission Sales Crew a Success 


A erew of 25 commission salesmen is 
disposing of over 1,000 appliances a 
month for the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company. The men are paid a 
salary of one dollar per day plus a 
reasonable commission on each appliance 
sold. Sales are made mostly from il- 
lustrated hand books and embrace both 
gas and electric appliances. 
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Screaming About Nothing 


N every picture there is a centre of 

interest. Grouped about this centre 
of interest are various details, points of 
minor interest, accessories that give the 
air of truth. But the centre of interest 
is the vital point in the picture and the 
eye naturally and inevitably returns to 
it, studies it, and thus is impressed with 
the artist’s message. And the points of 
minor interest, the background and 
secondary figures and accessories, are put 
into the picture by the artist solely for 
the purpose of emphasizing the main 
centre of interest. 

This may sound like ‘‘high brow 
stuff,’’ but here is the argument: 

A display window is a picture. ‘To be 
sure, it is an advertisement—a piece of 
commercial art—but it is, nevertheless, a 
picture. It has, or should have, a centre 
of interest. It should have a_ back- 
ground, accessories, secondary interest 
centres. The whole intention of the dis- 
play man should be exactly similar to 
the intention of an artist working with 
canvas and paint—to produce a picture 
and convey a message. 

Let us get down to concrete examples. 

Ilere is a window in which the centre 
of interest is a papicr mache lion’s head. 
As your eye studies this window, it 
jumps quickly to this centre, then it 
takes in the surrounding groups of 
vacuum sweepers and jumps back again, 
unconsciously, to the lion’t head. But 
lions’ heads have nothing to do with 
vacuum sweepers, so vou have a feeling 
of dissatisfaction—you feel that some- 
how the picture is a poor one and that 
the artist who made it was an amateur. 

Now, look at the other picture. Here 
we have as a centre of interest the circle 
containing display cards. As we glance 
at this window—bing!—the cirele and 
cards catch our attention instantly. We 
read one or two lines, and then let our 
eves wander over the display. But 
whether we wish to do so or not—bing! 
—we find our eve back at the centre of 
interest and we read another line or two 
of the advertising there displayed. The 
arrangement of the accessories simply 





serves to emphasize the main centre of 
interest, to make it more effective. 

A great art critic once said of a ecer- 
tain painter that he was ‘‘screaming 
about nothing,’’ and the thought con- 
veyed was that this artist attracted at- 
tention, perhaps, but did not satisfy the 
eye of the onlooker. Folk turned away 
from his pictures feeling that they were 
poor examples of the painter’s art. And 
the reason was that this artist, although 
he was a master of color and techinque, 
lacked the essential element of good pic- 
ture-making—he did not establish in his 
paintings a vital and absorbing centre 
of interest, but instead he attracted at- 
tention to some inconsequential detail. 
The critic who said he ‘‘screamed about 
nothing’’ was right. 

Too many window displays ‘‘scream 
about nothing.’’ Too often the most 
prominent feature is inconsequential, like 
the lion’s head in our first picture, or 
an effort is made to emphasize twenty 
different items. These last accomplish 
nothing because they try to accomplish 
too much. They are not designed to 
rivet the eye upon one vital point and 
then make everything else subservient 
and contributory to that point. 

Just to give you another, and com- 
mon, example of this art of compelling 
attention to centre at a_ particular 
point: At the theatre, when the stal- 
wart hero and blond heroine reach their 
exciting climax, note how the other 
characters are herded into the back- 
ground. The leading actors take the 
front of the stage: the spot-light plays 
on them alone: they stand before a back- 
ground that throws them into high re- 
lief: the supers are quiet: the orchestra 
plays tremelo musie which brings a lump 
to your throat and makes the girl next 
to you eling to your arm: there is a 
pause: the house is hushed: and then 
bing !—comes the climax. 

Do you suppose, for one holy minute. 
that this climax would ‘‘get across’’ if 
the comedian was doing stunts at the 
same moment, and the supers marching 
or dancing, and the band playing rag- 
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This beautiful card 
in colors furnished 
free to our 
dealers 


SWEEPERS 


Use the coupon and get full 
particulars of the helps that we offer 
you free to make the most possible Xmas 
Hoover sales. 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper makes one of the most appreciated as well as 
most practical gifts for the woman. A large gift sale of Hoovers, will go a long way 
toward making the holiday season a big one for you, too, because there’s a mighty nice 
profit on the sale of every Hoover—and in a large number of cases, the business is busi- 


ness that you would not get otherwise. 


We have worked out very complete 
plans for you to use in securing 
a big holiday trade on Hoovers 


We offer you Christmas boxes for the packing of the 
goods—beautiful Christmas display cards for your store 
and window displays — attractive and sales-making 
enclosures to go out with your customer mail—elec- 
tros of special Christmas newspaper advertising—sug- 
gestions for window displays worked up by some of 
the best known men in the business—mailing cards 
for sending to folks who ought to be specially good 
prospects — letters executed on your own! stationery 
and sent to you all ready for mailing out— 


In addition to all this, we have a good many selling 
ideas of which we will give you the benefit. 
Some of the ideas have made a remarkable 
success in former years. Others of 
them are entirely new and original. 
Sending the coupon 
will bring you 
the entire 





attractively colored 
card for dealers 


While you’re getting the Xmas plan 
send for a Hoover for free inspec- 
tion if you haven’t already done so 


It won’t take you very long to find out just what The 
Hoover can do. It is, you know, the only electric 
carpet sweeper and vacuum cleaner combined. ‘The 
electric-driven brush makes effective the suction, by 
sweeping up all hair, lint and threads—and shaking to 
the surface the heavy, gritty dirt, so that the suction 
can carry it all away. Send for our Christmas plans 
and send for The Hoover so as to be ready to go after 
the holiday business, if you like the plans. 


The 
Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. 


905 East Maple Avenue 
New Berlin, Ohio 
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The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 
905 East Maple Avenue, New Berlin, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 


Kindly send me full particulars of your Christmas gift 
plans for the dealer. 


With the understanding that no obligation is incurred, kindly send 
us one Hoover Suction Sweeper, for our examination and inspection. 
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time? Never! The effect is secured by 
centering attention at the desired point, 
by grouping the accessories in such man- 
ner that they emphasize the single centre 
of interest. 

And so it is with a window display. 
Decide upon your centre of interest. 
Group your accessories so that they em- 
phasize this interest. Then you will have 
a successful window. 


The Pacific Sales Plan 


One of the most comprehensive ap- 
plianee sales plans ever put into opera- 
tion has recently been started by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company. Briefly 
the plan is as follows: 

The territory is divided into seven dis- 
tricts. Each district is assigned to one 
of the seven large jobbers operating in 
the territory of the company in central 
California. These jobbers have agreed 
each to carry on a series of monthly 
campaigns for the sale of lamp socket 
appliances, and in turn the company 
has agreed to finance such sales by pay- 
ing the full cash price immediately to 
the jobbers or to the jobbers’ representa- 
tives for any appliances sold on time. 
As fast as sales are made, the original 
order and receipt for appliances are 
turned in to the company, which pays 
for them in full and assumes the re- 
sponsibility and expense of making the 
installment collections. Also, it pays a 
substantial bonus for each sale. 

At the end of each month, the seven 
territories are re-assigned to the seven 
jobbers. and as the campaign is 
scheduled to last fourteen months, this 
means that each jobber works each ter- 
ritory twice before the campaign is 
closed. 

The plan seems to solve in a practical 
way the difficulties which are constantly 
arising between jobbers, dealers and 
central stations, and it has been sug- 
gested that the idea in modified form 
could be adapted for use in the east. 


F. Bissell, president of the F. Bis- 
sell Company, electrical jobbers and 
manufacturers, of Toledo, says: ‘‘We 
congratulate you on the work Electrical 
Merchandise is doing.”’ 


ELECTRICAL 


School-Boy Salesmen 


School boys have been found to be 
very good lamp salesmen in residential 
districts. It requires very little actual 
knowledge to talk lamps, and the boys 
seem to be able to find plenty of empty 
sockets when they start out to look for 
them. 

The plan which has been most sue- 
cessful is to put a ‘‘boy wanted’’ card 
in the window and insert a want ad in 
the newspapers. No samples are given 
to the boys unless they are in position 
to make a deposit, the usual and success- 
ful method being to supply the boys 
with ecards, advertising matter and order 
forms only. The lamps are delivered 
and collected for by the regular delivery 
system, and as each order is completed 
the boys receive their commission. 

Numerous successful experiences with 
this selling method are on reeord. The 
Universal Electric Applance Company, 
of Duluth, and the Tafel Electric Com- 
pany, of Louisville, have both had ex- 
cellent results according to the National 
Mazda Stimulator. 


O.M. Booher, Manager New Business 
Department, Indiana Railway & Light 
Company, Kokomo, Ind., says: *‘ Elec- 
trical Merchandise is the paper best ap- 
preciated and most extensively read by 
live-wire electrical men.’’ 


Drudge and Watt, Devil and Wizard 
The Consolidated Gas, Electrie Light 
& Power Company of Baltimore has 
struck a new note in advertising. 
Through a local artist, the company has 
evolved two characters—Drudge, the 
devil, and Watt, the wizard—who, in a 
series of cartoons, show the old and new 
ways of doing household tasks. Drudge 
is pictured as the household bugaboo, 
adding to the drudgery, dirt and dis- 
comfort of housework. Watt, the 
wizard, is a dapper little magician who 
typifies the convenience and labor-sav- 
ing of electric service. These clever 
characters are employed in a series of 
colored poster stamps which the Balti- 
more company is distributing widely. 
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What 
Royal Dealer 


Service Is 


E don’t expect customers 
to walk in and demand 
the ROYAL, we don't 

claim that the ROYAL will sell 
itself we know that your sales 
and ours can only be made worth 
while by real co-operation and 


What this 


help is, how you can use it, 


real help from us. 


what it will do for you is fully 
explained in the Royal Book of 


Service. 


ROYAL 


CLEANER, 


Built up to a stand- 












ard, not down to a 
price. Does a greater 
variety of work and 
does it easier and 
quicker than any other 
cleaner made— make 
us prove it. A cleaner 


that adds 


prestige, satishes your 


to your 


customers 
and puts your 
cleaner busi- 
ness on a 
business 
basis. 


White for the Royal Book of Service 
and the Royal proposal NOW. 


The P.A.GEIER CO. 
5108 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland 


Makers also of the famous Rex 
and Royal Vibrators 
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THE BEST “CAMPAIGN” IRON, BECAUSE—IT 
CONTAINS A “VEA” HEATING ELEMENT 


The ‘‘Vea’’ Heating Element represents inde- 
structibility. Irons with ‘‘Vea’’ Elements reduce 
the cost of your repair department, they stay in 
continuous service, and they develop satisfied 


customers to boost the electric appliance game..... 


Hear our proposition. Write. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Dover Manufacturing Co. 
CANAL DOVER, OHIO 
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Industrial Electric Heating Power Sales Methods 
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A Model Power System 


Right Manipulation of Men and Methods Wins 20,000 Power Customers for Brooklyn 


N a city of less than 2,000,000 popu- 
lation, the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company of Brooklyn has 

secured over 20,000 power customers. 

In other words, considerably better 
than one per cent. of all Brooklyn resi- 
dents—men, women and children—use 
central station power. 

This is a remarkable showing and, 
first of all, establishes the fact that 
Brooklyn is one of the greatest manu- 
facturing centers in the country. The 
most recent census shows that nearly 
$365,000,000 has been invested in 
3rooklyn manufactories. The number 
of industrial establishments is 7,949, in 
which about 153,000 persons are em- 
ployed. Of the approximately 800 in- 
dustrial plants employing electric or 
mechanical drive, about 500 use electric 
power amounting to nearly 200,000 hp. 
These figures inelude both isolated plants 
and those supplied by the central sta- 
tion. 

In this respect, the Brooklyn Edison 
enjoys great natural advantages such as 
are given to few other central stations. 
Yet its success is based in large meas- 
ure on other factors which are open to 
all central station power departments, 
large and small, and in which far too 
many such departments are lacking. 
These are: 


Adequate organization. 

Comprehensive filing system. 

Superior selling methods. 

Alert advertising. 

Satisfactory customer service. 

Corps spirit. 

Let us consider first the organization. 
Entire responsibility for the proper 
management and resultfulness of the 
power department is vested in T. I. 
Jones, the general sales agent. The man- 
ager of the department, C. H. Stevens, 
reports directly to Mr. Jones. The pow- 
er engineers do the soliciting. The as- 
sistant power engineers do not come in 
contact with prospects, but conduct all 
tests, collect engineering data and work 
up the propositions which the power en- 
gineers have agreed to submit to the 
prospects. 

It has been found advantageous to 
have the testing done by engineers of 
the power engineering bureau rather 


Edison Company 
By L. D. Sage 


than by men in any other department 
because the former are more directly in- 
terested in the sale of power and thus 
better results are obtained. The electric 
vehicle engineer is included in the power 
department. He is a graduate of one of 
the electric vehicle manufacturers’ 
training schools and an expert in all 
matters pertaining to the sale, use and 
maintenance of electrics. At present, he 
gives about half his time to vehicle pro- 
motion and the rest to the regular busi- 
ness of the power department. Ilowever, 
the electric is making rapid headway in 
Brooklyn and the business should ulti- 
mately demand his whole time. The 
other important members of the depart- 
ment are the draftsman, who makes all 
necessary drawings. sketehes and plots 
engine load and rate curves. and the 
chief clerk. An engineer occupies the 
latter position because he understands 
all the details of the power work and 
can handle it properly during the ab- 
sence of the manager. The clerical staff 
maintains follow-up systems, the files of 
correspondence, engineering data and 
catalogues. It also checks all sales or 
ders and compiles the various reports 
showing business contracted for by the 
bureau. 

The equipment of the bureau is very 
complete. There is a reference library 
filled with books on electric, steam, oil 
and gas engine plants, heating, refriger- 
ation and the many other phases of the 
power business. There is a filing system 
which contains all correspondence, an- 
other which contains all power contracts 
and data that are needed for reference. 


and still another for engineering records 
and miscellaneous matter. 

The testing laboratory is equipped 
with steam engine indicators, steam flow 
meters, draft gauges, tachometers, coun- 
ters, wattmeters, voltmeters, ammeters 
and other apparatus that is required for 
making complete tests on private plants. 

The elaborate filing system of the 
power department centers around the 
data obtained by the company from a 
canvass of all manufactories in Greater 
Brooklyn using electric drive to the ex- 
tent of 25 hp., or over. Two reliable 
men devoted their entire time to the 
census for nearly a year. They were 
provided with data sheets in loose-leaf 
books and obtained a detailed deserip- 
tion of the power facilities of practically 
every plant they visited. This informa- 
tion was later transferred to so-called 
plant record ecards and to a map de- 
signed to show the industrial use of elee- 
trie power in the Edison company’s ter- 
ritory. 

The idea of the plant record is to 
show in convenient form the extent to 
which the various plants use electric 
power. Each plant is classified as small 

25 to 50 hp.), medium-sized (50 to 200 
hp.), large (over 200 hp.). In the upper 
right hand corner of the ecard, next to 
the serial number, a colored sticker in- 
dicates the elass to which each plant be- 
a red sticker for a small plant, a 
green for a medium-sized, a gold for a 
large. On the face of the card is given 
the name, address and business of the 
manufactory, the number of boilers, en- 
gines, dvynamos and motors and the type 
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and total horse-power consumption of 
each ; the number of elevators; a descrip- 
tion of additional apparatus, the heat- 
ing system, the kind of coal used, the 
help employed and the approximate cost 
of power per year. 

On the opposite side of the card is re- 
corded the complete result of the sales- 
man’s various calls. There is also a 
space for designating the kind and date 
of advertising matter sent out. 

The map shows local power history in 
a different way, yet in great measure it 
and the plant record are interdepend- 
ent. The location of each plant is indi- 
eated by a sticker, red, green or gold 
according to the size as in the case of 
the plant record card. The serial num- 
ber found on the card appears on the 
right sticker on the map, and the cards 
are filed both geographically and nu- 
merically. Therefore, the power depart- 
ment has constantly before its eyes sim- 
ply arranged and complete data con- 
cerning the present scope of the busi- 
ness. A glance at the map determines 
the number and size of plants in any 
section of the city which have been or 
should be added to the central station’s 
lines. Ly referring back to the corre- 
sponding serial numbers on the plant 
record cards the names of the firms can 
be secured as well as detailed information 
about their power equipment. The map 
and the plant record have frequently 
demonstrated their value during the 
preliminary planning of a power sales 
campaign, also in showing what plants 
are affected when new power extensions 
are being made. 

The industry file gives the data in still 
another form. Here the ecards are 
grouped by industries. Its value is best 
revealed during a sales campaign de- 
voted to one line of business. The same 
stickers and serial numbers tie the indus- 
try file to the rest of the system. The 
salesman’s follow-up card is an auxiliary 
to the plant record card. Each card rep- 
resents a prospect. On it appears the 
information taken from the plant ree- 
ord card which the salesman most needs 
to know—the name, address, kind of 
business; the men to see in the plant; 
the names and addresses of the architect 
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LECTRICAL 
and consulting engineer, also the tele- 
phone numbers of all interested parties. 
The index number on the follow-up ecard 
corresponds to that on the plant record 
card. 

Salesmen’s ealls are followed up in 
this file by means of small metallic flags 
or markers of various colors which are 
attached to the cards. Each color de- 
notes the date for the follow-up. The 
reports of the salesmen are entered on 
the backs of the plant record cards and 
each prospect is followed until the busi- 
ness is secured or lost, after which the 
salesman’s card is filed away. The power 
manager, by referring to the salesmen’s 
cards, is able to tell exactly what each 
is doing, and by referring to the plant 
record cards to ascertain the status of 
each proposition. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company selects 
its power salesmen very carefully. Only 
men of real merchandising ability and 
sound engineering and business experi- 
ence are taken on the staff. Equal con- 
sideration has been given to the selling 
methods. Power leads are secured 
through the company advertising, dis- 
trict agents, the records of prospective 
new buildings; through the electrical 
contractors, manufacturers, consulting 
engineers and the other commercial de- 
partments of the Brooklyn company. 
Many valuable leads have been obtained 
through close co-operation with all these 
sources. 

As soon as information is received that 
a new industrial building is going up, 
a power engineer immediately gets in 
touch with the owners, architects and 
consulting engineers. Every effort is 
made to induce them to use central sta- 
tion service for all lighting and power 
requirements. During his first call, the 
power engineer obtains as complete in- 
formation as possible regarding the pro- 
posed building and the kind of power 
to be used. Upon his return to the office, 
this information is transferred to a plant 
record card. This card is then placed in a 
file for incomplete plant record cards. 
Reports of the power engineer’s subse- 
quent calls are noted on the back of this 
card and followed up until the building 
is completed, when the ecard is entirely 
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filled out and given a serial number and 
placed in the completed plant record 
file. A numbered sticker is also placed 
on the map. If the intention is to install 
a private plant, the explicit reasons why 
the business was lost are reported to the 
power manager. Thus he is armed with 
data which he and his field men may 
analyze for weaknesses in method and 
thus plan more resultful methods for 
future cases of the same kind. It is 
noteworthy that, through the city 
record and guide, the power manager 
is able to get information about all 
building projects months ahead of the 
actual building. He is, therefore, able 
to go carefully into the problem of how 
best to make the approach and close the 


sales with the salesman appointed to 
the task. 
Another factor which makes for sue- 


cess is the power manager’s practice of 
allowing each salesman, as far as feasi- 
ble, to specialize in the industry in which 
he has proved himself most resultful. 
If a man has shown unusual ability in 
the machine shop field, that becomes 
known as his special field, although of 
course he will do more or less general 
power selling, too. If he has done his 
best work in the coal industry, that will 
tend to become his regular field, and so 
on. Of course, the industry file helps 
to give prominence to the specialized 
selling idea. <A glance at this file indi- 
cates which industries have been and are 
likely to be the most profitable for the 
central station. It is found that the 
wood-working manufacturers are the 
most liberal employers of central station 
power, the iron foundries second and the 
loft buildings third. Thence it is an easy 
matter to ascertain which salesmen are 
doing the most conspicuous work in 
these fields. Automatically, the practice 
of specializing men in the industries for 
which they are best fitted does away with 
the idea of confining them to districts. 
You might say that they are salesmen-at- 
large, yet the plant record prevents any 
duplication of calls. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company has 
also found it profitable to solicit business 
from distant localities through the leads 
obtained from various trade journals, 























NAME RE: - - PLANT RECORD : fo = 
“again DATE, FORM M Jchn Dos Company 
12/14/13 Tock wp questicr. of su;plying factory with Central Stetion 160-74 Plark Street 
Service. Management interested and will go further into BUSINESS Shees . 

matter at Directors’ meeting.--.--.-F E 4 TALH P6009 TYPE Water Tube GAGE PRESURE 1508 
1/7/24 Was informed that Directors are interested in propositio: and NO ENGINES 2 TOTAL H. P 400 TYPE goriiss ' KON NDNoen-Cond. 

want figures subsitted.---++--F AM 2 TOTAL w.° OD . D A.C. VOLTS 250 PHASE 2 P. 
1/16/14 Plant tested.... E 40 ___ TOTAL HF 5523 TOTAL NO_LAMPS (INCANDESCENT) 250 (arc) None 
1/30/14 Propcaition presented tc Manager. Mach interested as ccon- NO ELEVATORS 9 TYPE Blectric 

sidereble saving is shown over privete plant operation. Fix- ADDITIONAL RAT 3 Plunger Purps 

ures will be submitted to Directors at next meeting......H HEATING SYSTEM Live Steam [irect Fad Sh SP use OF STEAM None 
2/15/14 Manager states projcaitic KIND OF AL #1 Puckwheat TOTAL TONS PER YEAR 2000 Tons 

Consulting Engineer HELP EMPLOYED 2 Engineers and 3 Firemen , 
fis/.4 ___ Engineer's report coinc APPROXIMATE COST OF POWER PER YEAR $15,000.00 

subnitted. Manaver state REMARKS Contract signed for 555 H.P. Fdison Service - April 1, 1914. 

| cost at tiRese:- + -F 
CONTRACT SIGNED Apri] 1/14 TOTAL yes a. 2, 555 FORM CONTRACT Rate "E* : 
NTRACT SIGNED PARTIAL Hf 8 DATE July 26, 1913 REPORTED BY A. B.C. = 
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‘and 
cord papers and clipping bureaus, of which of electric vehicles in brooklyn is kept) as one factor in this discussion. By 
laced one specializes in items regarding fac- up to date by continual reference to the alert advertising, we mean the kind which 
stall tories contemplating change of location. state record of vehicle licenses. The is used when and where it will be most 
why A letter is sent to each manufacturer to electric vehicle engineer, by referring to likely to yield maximum returns, and 
» the whom Brooklyn can offer special induce- the garage plant record, can determine which is closely linked up to the efforts 
with ments in the way of labor costs, railway the number of cars in Brooklyn, the de- of the salesmen. For example, the plant 
may rates or sites for building or renting. pots at which they may be charged and record cards are as closely watched for 
and All of the various advantages of Brook- in general keep pace with this new advertising matter sent out as they are 
- for lvn for manufacturers are brought to branch of the central station industry. for evidences of aggressive and _ intelli- 
It is the attention of the company consider- He may also gather many valuable talk- gent salesmanship. In other words, 
city ing the change, and of course the ad- ing points and keep close tabs on the every effort is made to synchronize the 
ager vantages of Edison power are also dwelt various local applications of the electric mailings of circulars and booklets and 
all upon. In connection with this a ecard vehicle. This record is also valuable to the salesmen’s calls. If an out-of-town 
' the system is used to follow up the various the central station management as sta- inquiry comes in, the inquirer not only 
able leads and show the final disposition of tistics may be gathered on probable gets the data he needs but also allied 
how each. On every ecard is noted the origin growth, revenue received and = rates advertising literature which catches him 
» the of the lead, the name of the firm and the which should be charged for this class in a receptive mood. Still another nota- 
1 to , nature of the business, also a deserip- of business. ble example of alert advertising is the 
tion of letters, data and advertising mat- In the practice of the Brooklyn Edi- — series of half-page newspaper power ad- 
suc- ter sent. Close tabs are kept on each son power department, the word service vertisements which the Brooklyn Edison 
e of eard until the manufacturer definitely is more than an idea; it is a tangible Company have run from time to time. 
easi- decides whether or not he will locate in contribution to final success. Prompt at- The idea here is, when an important Yn- 
hich Brooklyn. tention to all inside and outside inquiries — stallation of industrial power is made, 
tful. Out -of-town manufacturers often is one evidence; another is the service to show pictures of the installations and 
y in i make personal inquiries regarding avail- inspection file, which derives its being  deseriptive matter in a half-page dis- 
ymes able buildings and sites. <A file of loft from the fact that it is the power man- play, with the view to stimulating other 
h of buildings and factory sites is kept ae. ager’s duty to keep himself informed as — possible users of Edison service. In every 
eral cordingly. The information on the cards to the current consumption, demand and — electrical show, in which the Brooklyn 
- his includes full details—location, type of the amount of his customers’ bills. All Edison Company takes part, it stages 
will building, kind of power supplied, wheth- customers whose annual bills total over a pewer exhibit which is not only one 
d so er there are railroad or docking facilities, a certain amount are included in this” of the features of the show, but an in- 
elps space available, cost of same, height of file. Their bills are checked by an as- stance of the best kind of alert advertis- 
ized ceiling and whether suitable for light or sistant power engineer before they are ing. The reproduced picture of this 
ndi- heavy manufacturing purposes. In- forwarded to the customer. This pre- company’s booth at the 1915 New York 
are quiries can be answered immediately vents the mistakes which might creep in Electrical Show is one striking proof of 
the from the file and this evidence of the if the bills were exclusively handled in — this faet. 
the Brooklyn Edison Company’s ability and the regular routine of the accounting de- We have looked into the inner work- 
the willingness to serve greatly impresses the partment. Any unusual increase in cur- ings of the Brooklyn Edison Company’s 
tion outside prospect. When an inquiry of rent consumption, maximum demand, or power department at such length be- 
| the “ this kind is received, information about bill is immediately questioned and an cause we believe that there is a great 
PASV lofts which most nearly meet the re- investigation started to determine its deal in the system worthy of the serious 
are quirements is sent and the loft building reason. Periodical calls are also made attention of every central station pow- 
in owners are notified so that they may on all customers of this class and the re- er manager. Notwithstanding — that 
‘tice start negotiations with the prospect. sults noted on the cards. They are asked Brooklyn produces over 2 per cent. of 
for Thus, both the outside manufacturer and whether the service is satisfactory and the manufactured products of the United 
vith the loft building owner are given an whether there is any prospect for addi- States and colonial possessions; notwith- 
icts. incentive to use central station service. tional business. This prevents small standing that the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
1-at- A garage record file, similar to the grievances from becoming serious com- pany has a field of over 40 different in- 
any plant record file, is another interesting plaints and has proved a very efficient dustries to solicit and thus in point of 
; / feature. It contains complete informa- means for keeping track of every sizable natural advantages quite overshadows 
has tion regarding all Brooklyn garages, customer’s requirements for power. In all but a few of the very largest central 
ness both public and private—the owner’s fact, in more than one instance, it has — stations; there is nothing in the methods 
ads ey name, location, number and size of cars forestalled the installation of a private outlined above which cannot be adopted 
als, | in garage, also the number of charging _ plant. in toto or in modified form by every cen- 
outlets and their capacity. The record We have designated alert advertising tral station power department. The 
— 
7 _ —— pei SERVICE INSPECTION REPORT 
a Wilk Company, 802 ---=- Street 
cuemese mee th woormon Poeident 191.4. K.W.H M. D. | BILL 1912...K.W.H.| M.D BILL 
¥vilk Depot Brown Chief Engineer Montw | Ligwr Power mw Liewr Power Liowr | Power Kw Lent Powtn 
hts RESULT OF CALLS x 4 14,658.5 (61.568! sigss 3 19,321.4 | 00.06 § seanr 
) 1/10/14 Saw Mr.Smith. Thinke bille are running high.Ordered indicator ; ree 3 13,139, | 65.68 | 454.54 2 13,437.38 | 43.13) 385.60  _ 
. _| saben _| 8. A. b mon 214,715.28 | 80,04 | 518,26 __5 _14,369.8 | 54, 432.03 
4 Vii eon a mas ate age Wile tems |) see eae aie pee ee 
___| him regarding large roof eign. Interested PE Re a. pig 9 erry ae SASF ___<"a° t —_——— 
. 5/21/12 Mr.Brown thinks bille ere running little high.Told him we woulf = 7 2878.6 __* _| _794458 __§ _40,859.6 | 74, | _ 835.60 _ 
| seth ele, tee ee Pee ae, v3 _47,670.6 | © | 965.18 A 35,059.8 | 7a. | 7sa.p. 
6/12/14 Went over resulte of test on motors & metere with Mr.Brown. | __ “2 8___47,116,.4____* ___946,87 ___@ __3a,382.6 ;_*__, 714.24. 
Checked bille. He seemed estiefieu. Getting estimates on sign. a Rt & 40,512. | 73, | _837.68 
Sonia caw Mr.Smith.Service O.K. Betimates on eign in. Will erect. |" 7 3. 34,997.88 70,86 __ B_ 38,847,879. 820.72 _ 
[2/12/12 saw Mr,Browmn.Service satisfactory. Sign lighted, & they are _ = a oee 2 ee Oe ee oe —— 
_____|_much plessed. Ordered picture taken of ofp. __ Bs ca ae ra | — le. a55.65 = ¥ — 
j11/5/1% sew Mr. Smith & Ur. Brown. Everything sattie factory. Nay usc . ron Conrancr MeDe-Ltge Fider/| 22Secreo 4/16/10. PitSeo 4/16/13 Wis morcaron Graphic . 
- ___|_some electric trucke in the Spring. ese eee ee REPRE INSTALLATION HP. Lents 4 Tomy s 
alll i 5 —__—__—_—|—__—_ va Sraevs 4/16/10" Dare 8/14/12 _. Morons 300. Toran KW. 

















Front and Back of Service Inspection Report Card Showing How the Brooklyn Power Bureau Follows Up 
Customers Satisfied by Conscientious Service. 


1/1 Installations and Keeps Power 
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same type of organization can be em- 
ployed, with the staff numerically re- 
duced to fit individual needs. Similarly 
complete information can be kept in 
various forms upon the files. Equally 
alert methods of advertising can be used ; 
equally agressive and intelligent solicita- 
tion of the territory, industry by indus- 
try. It is just as feasible for the smallest 
power department to furnish service 
which will keep power customers perma- 
nently satisfied as it is for a department 
of Brooklyn Edison dimensions. As far 
as corps spirit is concerned, that is sim- 
ply a matter of mutual confidence and 
regard between manager and men, of 
communal loyalty to the company. The 
Brooklyn Edison Company’s entire com- 
mercial department, under the leader- 
ship of T. I. Jones, has corps spirit to an 
unusual degree. No central station sales 
manager or salesman can long hold his 
job without it. 


Winning Employees’ Cooperation 


A clever method of enlisting the inter- 
est of employees in the company’s prob- 
lems and policies was recently tried in 
Oklahoma City and proved a success. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany offered prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
for the three best essays on the subject, 
‘‘Ts Municipal Ownership of Utilities in 
the Best Interests of Wage Earners and 
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Their Families.”’ Conditions of the con- 
test limited contestants to employes who 
were not executives, department heads 
or assistant department heads, and the 
winning papers were judged for orig- 
inality, facts based upon personal obser- 
vation and experience, and other facts 
and figures to support arguments. The 
prizes were won by Geo. B. Saunders, 
clerk, first; Jos. D. Walker, stenograph- 
er, second; and J. M. Galbraith, lineman, 
third. 


Baltimore Pays for Ideas 

The Consolidated Gas, Electrie Light 
& Power Company of Baltimore is offer- 
ing a series of cash awards for sugges- 
tions which will eliminate or reduce any 
unprofitable or unnecessary expense of 
the company or profitably increase the 
sales of the company’s products, appli- 
ances or merchandise. In addition an 
award will be made to an employee who 
submits three consecutive suggestions, 
within a period of six months, which re- 
sult in the improvement of any phase of 
the company’s service, although not ben- 
eficial financially. 

The awards will be of three amounts, 
$20.00, $10.00 and $5.00, and will be 
made by a committee of the company’s 
officers every six months. The company 
is insuring the quality of the sugges- 
tions for which it will pay by making 
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the condition that no awards will be 
made in event of the ideas not appear- 
ing to have the value of the awards. 


City Service Resumes Dividends 

Cities Service Company, which aets 
as a holding company for many of the 
so-called Doherty properties, will resume 
monthly dividends on its preferred stock 
on February Ist. 

The soundness of the industry is shown 
by tables published in The Doherty News 
which give the following: monthly in- 
creases in gross revenue of 63% of the 
central stations of this country during 
the first year of the European war: 
August, 1914, over August, 1913, 7.8% ; 
September, 7% ; October, 2.8% ; Novem- 
ber, 2.7% ; December, 3.3%; January, 
1915, over January, 1914, 4.1%; Feb- 
ruary, 2%; March, 6.4%; April, 4.2%; 
May, 5.2%; June, 6.9%; July, 6.6%. 

These gains oecurred during a year 
when it was practically impossible to get 
necessary new capital for extensions and 
expansion, and when the companies 
were actually financing themselves from 
earnings. The fact that dividends are 
rapidly being resumed indicates that the 
companies are now finding it possible 
to secure capital with which to take 
care of development, and that net earn- 
ings are thereby being applied where 
they belong, to the payment of investors. 
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Lansden Quality 
is acknowledged by all who know anything 
about electric vehicles and the price is 
Deferred payments arranged. 





Let us co-operate with you 





‘*There are several hundred Lansden Trucks in 
Express Company service, some of which were 
sold in 1904 and are still giving good service.’’ 


Bat- 


Some agency territory still open 


THE LANSDEN CO. -~ - 


Commercial Trucks 
made in 750 pound to 6 ton capacities. In- 
dustrial, Tractor, Warehouse, Dock and 


Baggage Trucks made in 1,000 Ib. to 
6,000 Ib. capacities. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—Lansden 
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Power Sales Problems 


A Paper Read before the Committee on New Business Cooperation, 


HE title of this paper suggests 

that there are still some problems 

to be solved in the sale of electric 
power in new industries, and to replace 
other kinds of power in those already 
established, and this is a fact. 

I do not believe that any one me- 
chanical problem stands out, but there 
is a human problem. The greatest prob- 
lem and the one that brings a lot of the 
others to an easier solution when it is 
once solved, is the gaining of the con- 
fidence of the man to whom you are 
trying to sell electric power. 

The majority of us who are selling 
electric power are too prone to talk kw’s., 
demands, connected loads, load factors, 
power factors, ete.—terms which the un- 
initiated are afraid of. 

You have all, probably, listened to a 
salesman who is trying to sell you 
something and who gives you a lot of 
reasons why you should buy, including 
a lot of figures and the statement that 
Smith & Jones have bought and are per- 
fectly satisfied and have saved a lot of 
money, but all the time you have in 
mind that your particular needs are so 
much different. 

Another thing that most of us have 
encountered is the tendeney of most men 
to be sort of secretive about details. 
which if we knew, would be a great aid 
to us in working out his power problems. 
Among these items you will find that the 
number of cars of coal shrinks, the aver- 
age gas bill is little more than nothing, 
the water bill is very low, the cost of 
handling ashes is next to nothing and the 
oil, grease, waste and repairs are never 
heard of, or that repairs are made in the 
shop and cost nothing. The engineer’s 
and firemen’s wages are not to be eon- 
sidered. The endless line shafts, belts, 
couplings and hangers are essential to 
the good looks of the plant and further 
than that, these belts, shafts, couplings, 
and hangers do not require any extra 
power. 

Now we all realize that the items men- 
tioned are all necessary with steam and 
gas operated prime movers, and that they 
cost money, but the question we have to 
answer is: ‘‘ Will electric power cut the 
cost?’’ And in almost every ease we 
can answer ‘‘Yes.”’ 

I have neglected purposely to say any- 
thing about the other advantages, such 
as the elimination of belts, ease of opera- 
tion, cleanliness, safety, control, ete., 
heeause while these are all good points 
and desirable, they carry an intangible 


Ohio Electric Light Association 


By H. J. Kunz 


value and one which is hard to put in 
dollars and cents—and what you have to 
show a prospect is saving. 


O get at the heart of a power problem 

you must start somewhere and gen- 
erally it is with the owner of a plant. 
You may tell him that he should use 
electric power and you can give him a 
lot of reasons why he should, and he will 
probably say that your statements sound 
good and ask you to give him proof. 

If vou have succeeded in gaining his 
confidence he may give you the amount 
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of coal used or the gas costs, engineer’s 
and firemen’s wages, water cost, waste, 
oil, grease, some repairs, cost of flues, 
grates, reboring and a few other items, 
and then it is up to you to find out the 
time lost through shut-downs; the pro- 
duction lost, sales lost, wages paid during 
shut-downs and the consequent tempo- 
rary disorganization, along with other 
local wastes. I know of one case where 
21 men relaved for 7 hours endeavoring 
to start a 70 hp. engine, and held up 48 
other men. This engine, as usual, never 
gave any trouble. 

Where you find a man who is not will- 
ing to give vou true fis ‘sometimes 
hbeeause he thinks yo ‘m to 
base vour rates on), um will 
have a greater task ai d more 
time in the engine wateling the 
amount of coal used judicious 


questioning to discover wages and the 
other items which you must know, not 
to base your rate on, but to show to the 
owner his actual cost per month for 
power used. You will, in a number of 
cases, have to indicate his engine under 
friction load and then under average 
operating conditions. Or you may be 
able to get it at no load and then frie- 
tion load to show him what he is paying 
for friction. 

Probably you will meet the man who 
can turn the pulley with one finger. Ask 
him to turn it 300 times per minute. 

When you have the costs and have 
made your layout, be careful in your ap- 
plication of load factor in your figures. 

This will bring you down to the hp.- 
hours per month and then you are ready 
to figure rate. 

I believe that more business will be se- 
cured by the application of a rate which 
will carry a minimum or guaranty 
charge which is close to the average 
monthly bill estimated. In other words, 
balance your rate with your demand 
charge. This may mean a little less rev- 
enue and vou may have to work to con- 
vince your prospect that he should pay 
a higher minimum, but if you don’t do it 
at first, you probably will have to later, 
and have some trouble. 

Another point to be considered in con- 
verting an old plant to electric drive is 
the percentage of saving on the invest- 
ment. It is quite frequently a paying 
proposition to junk a few thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of machinery to make the 
change and you ean generally show 
enough vearly saving to warrant the 
new investment. 

The vacuum system in steam heating 
is rapidly doing away with the high pres- 
sure steam idea. Put a small motor- 
driven suction pump on the end of the 
steam line instead of pressure in the 
boiler. There is very little inereased 
heating value in 50-Ib. steam over 10-]b. 
steam—only 18 Btu.—but vou must get 
it through the radiators. 

I believe that any power salesman who 
goes into a plant to sell electrie power 
and hasn’t sold it to himself first, will 
not sell the prospect. The salesman must 
have confidence himself and gain the 
confidence of his prospect. With these 
two conditions out of the way, it is sim- 
ply a proposition of digging out the de- 
tails and putting them in shape so that 
the prospect ean actually see the advan- 
tages and realize the saving in dollars 
and cents. 
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Will You Swap One Dollar for Two? 


Harper’s Weekly for 10 weeks $1.00 
Electrical Merchandiseffor 1 Year ‘$1.00 


Both for $1.00 : 


Everybody knows Harper’s Week/y—that ancient 
but peppery summary of the world’s doings. 
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Everybody electrical knows Electrical Merchandise 
—the melting pot of the industry’s commercial 
brain-throbs. 


You Need ’em Both 


in Your Business This Offer Expires January 1 = 
If you are an old subscriber send 
your dollar, and we will send 
Harper's Weekly for 10 weeks and 
extend your subscription to E/ec- 
trical Merchandise an additional 12 
months. 
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i ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE, 
: 17 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
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AN END TO PESSIMISM 


About the easiest mental attitude to 
acquire is the ‘‘what’s-the-use’’ slant of 
the pessimist. Public utility men, com- 
ing daily into contact with the stupidity, 
prejudice, ill-nature and downright dis- 
honesty of a considerable number of per- 
sons, are more prone than other men to 
look upon the public at large as having 
only these attributes. Yet human nature 
is inclined toward fairness and honesty. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the utility man’s 
troubles can be traced to ignorance, some- 
times deliberate but mostly childish. If 
we can manage to hold this view when 
dealing with the public, the irritation 
largely disappears and is replaced by an 
earnest desire to impart to the people 
we serve a true understanding of the 
mutual obligations of both company and 
customer. 


FAIR PLAY IN PUBLICITY 

Public utilities are now required to 
supply such reports and data as shall 
make their operations plain and under- 
standable to ‘‘the man on the street.”’ 


Municipal and government utilities, 
however, are still allowed by public 
opinion to issue false statements, mis- 
leading reports, or to refuse point- 
blank any information which might 
tend to discredit governmental owner- 
ship. 
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The most brazen trust in America is 
the political trust. It is the only trust 
in this country which dares not, and 
is not required to, tell the truth about 
its business. 


IS THE TIDE TURNING? 

It is pertinent to ask whether men 
connected with public utilities especial- 
ly, and ‘‘big business’? men generally, 
have not formed the habit of believing 
that all lawmaking and law-enforcing 
bodies are engaged solely in throttling 
business. This was once a very popular 
pastime of legislators and office-holders, 
but there are indications that a change 
is taking place. Almost daily we read 
some such statement as this made by 
a member of the New York Public Utili- 
ties Commission : 

‘*T believe that individuals or corpora- 
tions that are willing to invest their 
funds in development enterprises or in 
the securities of public utility companies 
that assist in opening up or serving new 
territory deserve fair and liberal treat- 
ment. 

‘*Every public utility corporation, be 
it gas, electric light or street railway, 
always aids in the development of the 
territory it serves, particularly new and 
sparsely settled sections provided it fur- 
nishes proper and adequate facilities.’’ 

While this is encouraging, it is 
true, as H. M. Byllesby stated to the 
Jovians in Chicago, that ‘“‘If the dis- 
couragement of commercial enterprise, 
organization and efficiency by ignorant- 
ly hostile legislation is to be avoided 
every one of you must take an actual 
living interest in the political life of our 
country and exert yourselves toward the 
end that no laws are enacted which are 
not workable and liveable and fair and 
based on common sense.’ 


AMATEUR AUTO BUILDERS 

A significant thing about the electric 
vehicle industry is the number of 
amateur car builders. The company at 
Detroit which operates electric taxis 
builds its own ears. The Cambridge 
Electrie Light Company recently built 
an electric car upon a gas car chassis. 
In other places we hear of electrified 
‘*flivvers.’? When anybody with a 
peculiar condition or peculiar idea can 
manufacture an electric vehicle, practi- 
eally in the wood-shed, it is time for 
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the established manufacturers to give 
thought to the reasons for it. 


DO AS THE SUCCESSFUL DO 
Among the ‘‘Ten Reasons for Mem- 
bership in the N. E. L. A.’’ whieh 
won the prize offered by Mr. Holton H. 
Seott when he was president of the as- 
sociation, this one stands out: 

‘*Beecause the man who wishes to be 
successful should do as the successful 
do.”’ 

Probably no concise recipe for success 
eould excel these fourteen words. The 
man who studies others’ success and is 
not too proud or too self-conscious to 
imitate their good points, is headed in 
the right direction. Many characteris- 
tics of successful men are obnoxious. On 
the other hand, no man is successful who 
does not by some means ‘‘make good.’’ 
To imitate the good and dodge the bad 
—that is about as easy a road to success 
as any man ean find. And no man who 
is truly suecessful follows any other 
method. 


THOSE “PECULIAR” 
CONDITIONS 

There are manufactured to-day at 
least eight first class electrie ranges. A 
certain central station advertises that it 
has ‘‘approved’’ four of these for use 
within its territory. When inquiry was 
made as to why only half the available 
makes had been approved the reply was 
that these four stoves ‘‘seem to meet the 
peculiar conditions which obtain in this 
territory.’ 

Some day a wise man will arise who 
will be able to explain the meaning of 
this phrase, ‘‘peculiar conditions.’’ In 
the interim the particular central 
station under discussion is doing one of 
two things: either it is sacrificing the 
good will and co-operative effort of the 
disbarred manufacturers, or it is en- 
gendering their active ill will and open- 
ing the way for them to enter the terri- 
tory via the ageney plan, which will lead 
to sales under any circumstances that in- 
sure payment for the stoves, regardless 
of the consequences to the central 
station. 

Central stations should, they must, ex- 
ercise some control over the appliances 
that are sold to go on their lines, but a 
good way not to do it is to try to restrict 
such sales to the products of a few 
favored manufacturers. 
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The Advertising Story of Federal 
Electric Signs 


is not told in the number of lamps nor the size of the signs, but this Broadway display 
has excited so much favorable comment that we briefly state that design contains, 
approximately, 12 tons of steel and 2,000 lamps; is 48 feet high and 72 feet wide, and 
has been giving satisfactory service since it was erected at Forty-ninth street and Broad- 
way, New York City, about two vears ago. 





The border of the sign is outlined 
in green; the ovals are red and the 
white letters are made to stand out 


TRY CAN DY M NT strongly with the black shadows. 


The flashing effect is spectacular. 


The large oval at the left flashes 
: \\ \ NN | into view and seems to shoot rap- 


idly across the sign from left to 
TH F B FST right, growing gradually smaller. 
LAXATIVE Reaching a minimum size it re- 


verses from right to left, growing 


res 


gradually larger. After this, the 
ovals flash on in consecutive order. 
When all are lighted, they then 
start to revolve. The green out- 
line border is then thrown on, 
framing the space for the reading 
matter. The word Partola spells 
out letter by letter and holds while 
the top and bottom lines appear 
word by word. Holding a few sec- 
onds, the entire sign goes dark and 
the operation is repeated. 





Federal electrical display signs are in all large cities. They are of unusual beauty in 


design and color and convey a real advertising message. 


A few desirable locations in Branch Office cities are available for electrical advertising. 
Write for particulars. We can help your sales distribution. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (ELECTRIC) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


1790 Broadway Lake and Desplaines Sts. 618 Mission St. 


Branches in all large cities 
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ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
Window Lighting 
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Chalk Talks to Sign Salesmen 


No. 2: An Illustrated Discussion of the Good and Bad Signs One Sees in Every Town 


BOUT every so often some women’s 
A club or eivie purity league or 
town beautiful association starts 
a crusade against electric signs. Some- 
times such agitations reach serious pro- 
portions. Sometimes they even result in 
drastie action which cripples the sign in- 
dustry of a city for several years. 
There is no sense in raging against such 
movements: the wise man looks past the 
agitators and studies the cause. In the 
ease of anti-sign crusades, there is usual- 
ly more than sufficient real cause to ex- 
euse if not to justify the alleged reform. 
Let us see whether this is not so. 
The first complaint of the antis is that 
electrie signs mar the beauty of the city. 
I should say that in about two out of 
four cases they are correct. The average 





electric sign is not beautiful—and a 
good many are absolute atrocities. 
Why ?—and whose fault? Chiefly the 


fault lies with the salesmen who have 
sold the signs. 

Take the matter of hanging, wholly 
apart from the signs’ design or fitness. 
Where the city ordinances prohibit signs 
from hanging out over the sidewalk, we 
frequently find an ambitious electrical 
advertiser who may occupy a low build- 
ing purchasing a vertical sign of con- 
siderable length which extends quite a 
bit above the roof. This necessitates a 


series of unsightly angle iron braces 
(commonly ealled a ‘‘jack’’) on top of 
the roof. Now, the angle iron and 


braces and guys and hanging rig have 
no advertising advantage, but quite the 
reverse, and therefore they should be 
as inconspicuous as possible. Does the 
sign salesman think of this? Not often. 
He simply sells a sign that conforms to 
the customer’s ideas and then leaves the 
hanging details to some rigger whose 
entire interest and knowledge centre 
about the supporting media. The re- 
sult frequently is a sign that is entirely 
safe—also absolutely hideous. What- 
ever beauty the design might have is 
lost in the maze of tackle that is em- 
ployed to hold it in place. 

But supposing the salesman takes this 
matter into consideration, what then? 
The answer is best expressed by the ae- 
companying sketches wherein the com- 
mon—and unintelligent—method is con- 
trasted with the talk-plus-brains method 
of sign salesmanship. In the one case 
we have an ugly and elaborate ‘‘jack’’ 
which overshadows the sign and makes 
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it a blot on the landscape. In the other 
case we have a sign designed to come 
in over the roof with the supporting rig 
almost entirely hidden. 

I am not here speaking against proper 
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hanging, but against unsightly hang- 
ing. Every sign erected should be eare- 
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No. 1. In 


This 
“Jack” 


Thoughtless Design the 
Unsightly Spoils the Entire Sign. 

fully hung by a reputable man who 
knows his business. There should al- 
ways be at least one top lift and two 
side guys, with expansion bolts used on 
the lift and provision made for keeping 
the side guys taut at all times. And 
right here is the big point: the most 
important thing about hanging a sign is 
not in the hanging at all, but the regular 
inspections and strict maintenance after 
the sign is a year old. Hanging rig 
should be painted at least once a year, 
galvanized material should be used 
where possible, and careful inspections 


should insure against 


any bolts or irons 
becoming loose or weakened. 
There is another reason why folks of 


real or assumed aestheticism decry the 
electrie sign, and that is because some 
perfectly good designs are allowed to 


degenerate into unsightly blots largely 


through the process of cheapening. You 
see such signs in every town. For ex- 


ample, here is a case where the merchant 
desires a pretty girl’s head outlined in 
lamps. After stipulating his require- 
ments, he begins to haggle about price, 
and the salesman, keen for the order 
and forgetting the final result. gradual- 
ly euts down until he has reached a price 
level at which it is wholly impossible 
to build a satisfactory sign of the design 
chosen. The pictures herewith illustrate 
this point forcibly. Here we have a 
woman’s head outlined with 22 lamps. 
The effect when lighted is suggested by 
the illustration No. 3, in which both the 
features and the beauty of the idea are 
lost. Such a design would require at 
least 26 lamps as shown in illustration 
No. 4, in which both the features and the 
contour of the hair are improved. 

This always the 
of the sometimes 


fault 
can be 


not 
but 


error is 
saleman, 
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No. 2. In 


Structure 


This Design the Supporting 


Is Jlidden. 
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charged back to the sign manufacturer. 
Some manufacturers stick to an ancient 
formula which says in effeet that lamps 
should be spaced on even centres, so 
many inches apart. This bewhiskered 
rule-of-thumb takes no account of the 
pictorial sign like the head here illus- 
trated, and is practiced wholly regard- 
less of whether the lamps fall in the most 
effective spots or not. Of course there 
is a good idea behind this practice—all 
and the 
reason for this one is that if the lamps 
are spaced evenly the sign will be lighted 
uniformly. But what good is uniform 
lighting if the whole sign is ruined by 
illegibility ? 

We have all seen examples of this 
error which are even more extreme than 


such rules have a basis of sense 





Vo. 5. This 
Lighted, 


Nigqn Becomes 


Due to False 


Ugly When 


he onomy, 


our illustrations. A case in mind is a 
head outlined in lamps, which 
showed up simply as an uneven circle 
of lamps when seen over fifty feet away. 
Only about fifteen lamps were used, 
whereas it would take double that num- 
ber of lamps to represent a lion’s head 


lion "gs 





No. 4. 
ter Because Enough Lamps 


This Outline Retains Its Charac- 
tre Used. 
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with any degree of success whatever. This 
fault of trying to get a result with too 
few lamps is among the worst errors we 
can make. The customer sees a sketch 
which looks all right, but when the 
finished sign is in place he is disap- 
pointed and the city beautiful crank has 
another argument against electric ad- 
vertising. 

It is to be noted that this fault is not 
restricted to pictorial signs, but is fre- 
quently seen in plain lettered signs as 
well. The reason is very simple and the 
correction of the fault is easy. All we 
must do is to realize ‘‘what we are up 
against’’ and then refuse to be swerved 
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from our determination to sell a satis- 
factory sign or none. For example, we 
know that a 12 inch letter can be read 
only about 300 feet away. If the mer- 
chant wants a sign which must be read 
from a cross street 1,000 feet away, there 
is no use in selling him a sign built of 
12 inch letters—no, nor of 18 ineh let- 
ters, nor even 24 inch letters. Accord- 
ing to the best data available a 30 inch 
letter is about as small as can be read 
easily by average persons 1,000 feet dis- 
tant. 

Of course, a great number of factors 
enter into this question of legibility. 
The proportions and design of the let- 





Signs Are Satisfactory Signs | 
BECAUSE 


The Designs are originated by experts familiar 
with Central Station requirements ; 


The Workmanship and materials are the best 


we can buy; 


The Prices are lower than others ask; 


I The Deliveries are as promised. 


The Sign of Satisfaction 
aii 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“Century” | 














If You Want More, Go Elsewhere. 








The 











Century Manufacturing Company 


Lancaster, Penn. 
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ters, candlepower of lamps, atmospheric 
conditions and the visual acuity of the 
reader, are all to be considered. In 
Pittsburgh you obviously requirea larger 
letter than in Denver. Another factor 
little considered is the relation of candle- 
power to readability, it being a curious 
fact that within working limits reada- 
bility candlepower — in- 
ereases. This fact must be employed 
with common sense, however, for bril- 
liance is necessary for advertising effect ; 
at the same time we should keep in 
mind that undue brilliance results in il- 
legibility of the sign. Sometimes, where 
there are many signs within a block, it 


decreases as 


ELECTRICAL 


is necessary to sacrifice readability for 
brilliance owing to the competition for 
attention. 

Another factor in readability that 
‘gets by’’ the average sign salesmen is 
the effect of color. A purple lamp, for 
example, loses over 95% of light as 
compared with a clear lamp of equal 
consumption. If you put the two side 
by side, the purple lamp would be 
virtually lost. Amber shows about 25% 
loss, ruby 31% and green is almost as 
bad as purple. Now, when you make 
a pretty sketch of a sign and take it 
around to the customer, the spots and 
splashes of color on the drawing appear 
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again scored a success. 


help you to secure them. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





This Sign Brought Two 
Repeat Orders 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC 
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This sign is the first electric advertising ordered by the Pacific Electric Inter- 
urban Railway. The sign was designed, built, erected and maintained by us. 
As a direct result, the Pacific Electric ordered two more signs—one with letters 
30 inches high and the other with letters 18 inches high. 


These two repeat orders prove that Greenwood 

Sysividua ly 
Not only were the advertising results notable enough 
to result in the Pacific Company increasing their expenditures for this form 


of publicity, but the quality of the sign resulted in the repeat orders coming 
to the same factory that built the original sign. 


If YOU want repeat orders from the electric advertisers in your city, we can 
Write our 


Greenwood Advertising Company 
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nearest factory. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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all of approximately equal value—not 
quite, but fairly so. The customer and 
you are well pleased with the design 
and you go ahead and get it up. What 
happens? About once a year you see a 
sign in which there is effective use of 
color. The other hundreds of signs vou 
see are unbalanced, inharmonious and 
offensive to anyone of artistic sensilil 
solely because the designer or buyer has 
not considered the relative values o 
colors employed. 


This is not a protest against the LSé 
of eolor, but a warning against using it 
unintelligently. 


to a sign if 


Color adds a great deal 
rightly used a das ot 
color gives it interest and snap. But 
unless the value of color is understood, 
and the basie principles of eolor har- 
mony, it is almost better to stick to bare 
lamps. The following table is useful 
and should be in every sign salesman’s 
data book: 





SUPERFICIAL COLORS NATURAL COLORS 





DESIGNATION. 5% 2°] DESIGNATION. “ 
Yellow ..... 7 Opal .. ; 11 
| a 13. fAmber 
Dull Finish Canary . 21 

Yellow .... Mh BPW nce. d BD 
Amber ....... 25 Green ..... 77 
Dull Finish Ruby ...... 84 

ee 36 [Purple ........ 93 

Dull Finish 2) 97.5 

Orange ..... 44 

ee eee 31 
OS 94 
OY oi ok weas 96 
Pdtple® ... Ss cc 96 














The points I have tried to make in this 
talk are two: We men in the electric 
sign business should more carefully con- 
sider the factors which differentiate 
signs which are open to criticism and 
those which are not: and we should 
make plain to our customers that they 
cannot hope to get adequate service out 
of a sign that is skimped. Just because 
a sign is an electric sign does not mean 
that it 1s good. Just because we are 
able to get the signatured order from a 
customer does not mean that the ecus- 
tomer is going to be satisfied. 

We must realize that those who eriti- 
cise and oppose the eleetrie sign do so 
with plenty of sound reason to back them 
up, and it is up to us to forestall such 
criticism by removing the cause of it. 
Signs so designed that their hanging 


tackles are not objectionable, so designed 


that they are legible, attractive and com- 
pelling are never the subject of anti 
sign campaigns. It is only the ak 


shift, the bungled job, the skimped sign 
which ean be properly criticised by any- 
one—and we in the business should 
forestall outside eriti ‘ism by he ins our- 


selves the severest erities of such un 
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Renewal Business in Signs 
HERE is an ever-present oppor- 
tunity for the sign salesman to go 

after renewal business—to sell signs to 
people who already have electrical dis- 
plays and should have larger or to re- 
place ancient and objectionable signs 


with those of modern and attractive 
design. 

As a_rule, such = solicitation is 
neglected. Yet an occasional incident 


points the way to the man smart enough 
to see it. Such an incident was the 
serious storm, some weeks ago, in Galves- 
ton. The Doherty News tells the story, 
thus: 

‘*Despite the storm that handled 
Galveston so roughly, business people 
appreciated the advertising value of 
electrical signs during the rapid re- 
sumption of commercial affairs. Two 
examples that came to the attention of 
the Brush Electric Company were 
notable: 

‘A garage manager had been sold a 
sign in 1912 after much hard work that 
was made necessary by his unreasoning 
prejudice. During the storm this sign 
was one of the five operated by the 
Brush Company that was injured, and 
had to be taken down for repairs. The 
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SIGNS OF 
PROSPERITY 


for the New Year 


While your merchants are build- 
ing their business plans for 1916, 
and laying the foundations for a 
year of greater activity and pros- 
perity, why not convince them of 
the necessity for electric signs that 
will constitute ‘‘live’’ members of 
their selling organization. 


MASON-MONOGRAMS 
The Signs That Talk 





W rite us for data that will convince 





National Electric Sign 
Company 


Jersey City, New Jersey 














garage manager thereupon put in most 
of his time at the electric company’s 
repair shop to watch the progress on his 
sign. At last he was told it was ready 
for the paint shop. 

‘“*Paint shop nothing,’ he replied. 
‘Put it up and we’ll paint it afterward. 
That sign is the life of my business.’ 

‘“The other case was a women’s 
specialty store which had a sign installed 


but a month previous to the storm. Al- 
most before the wreckage had been 


cleaned out of the store the manager 
sent for the company representative and 
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ordered a new sign, costing $100 more 
than the wrecked one. The manager’s 
principal worry appeared to be the 
length of time necessary for rebuilding. ’’ 

These cases prove that the average 
sign burner is not of the opinion that 
the electric display is a dead expense, 
but that, on the contrary, it is a vital 
factor in his mercantile suecess. If the 
customer thinks that way about it, there 
should be little difficulty in persuading 
him that a newer or larger sign should 
replace one that is decrepit with age or 
insignificant in size. 


An Essential to Success 


A Hint as to the Future of Electrical Advertising 


By W. A. WapswortH* 


OU do not have to go to New York 

to find that eleetrical advertising 
pays, nor do you have to think of such 
elaborate displays of advertising as are 
shown on the Great White Way. Note 
the suecessful business people in your 
town that use electric signs and you can- 
not doubt the sound judgment of these 
firms who are among the leaders in their 
business world. 

Electrical advertising is primarily 
night advertsiing. Night is an oppor- 
tune time for advertising. People dur- 
ing the day are busy, their minds intent 
upon various duties. At night with the 
tasks of the day thrown aside, they are 
receptive to the influence of anything 
that catches the eye and pleases them. 
They read attractive advertising and 
heed its message. It is not, however, 
necessary to confine electrical advertis- 
ing to night advertising alone. 

Not so long ago, and even yet to some 
of us, electrical advertising meant eleec- 
tric signs and not much more. To-day, 
electric signs represent that part of elec- 
trical advertising that has been devel- 
oped more than any other, but not nec- 
essarily the most important nor that 
which will be most generally used in the 
future. Probably most of us do not real- 
ize the field of possibilities electricity 
offers every kind of business to increase 
its patronage. It is certain that the ma- 
jority of our customers do not realize 
this possibility. 

The time is not far distant when elec- 
trical advertising in some form will be 
considered an essential to the suecess of 
any business. It is so considered by cer- 
tain classes now. The statement was 
made recently by a prominent owner of 
moving-picture theatres that he had 
never opened a new house unless it was 
in direct competition with one or more 
other houses and that he had used elec- 
trical advertising to successfully create 
and draw patronage from hiscompetitors ; 
that he had never been obliged to close 
a house due to competition, nor had he 

*Abstract of a paper presented at a meeting of 


the Committee on New Business Coéperation of the 
Ohio Electric Light Association, Middletown, Ohio. 


failed to drive out competitors who did 
not follow his example and advertise 
electrically. The direct reason for this, 
he says, is that two theatres may be 
equal in every way and give equally good 
value but if one is brilliantly illumin- 
ated and employs electricity generally as 
an advertising medium, while the other 
neglects this important feature, human 
nature will determine the results. 

Probably one of the most important 
reasons, and one for which we are re- 
sponsible, why electrical advertising has 
not been making faster strides is the fact 
that we do not take the trouble to find 
out what results are obtained from this 
kind of advertising that is being done 
successfully, nor do we use this informa- 
tion to encourage more advertising of the 
same kind among our customers. If the 
trouble is taken to inquire of our cus- 
tomers who have electrie display, orna- 
mental or decorative lighting, or who 
have properly lighted windows, or who 
use electrical advertising in some other 
form, what results are being obtained, 
we would get enough data and ideas to 
start an active campaign for this kind 
of business. Incidentally, we would dis- 
cover the dissatisfied electrical adver- 
tisers and have an opportunity to correct 
faults that cause dissatisfaction. 

Indications of progress in electrical 
advertising are to be found in our trade 
publications. Glance through the pub- 
lications that have reached vou during 
the past month. One is devoting a de- 
partment to electrical advertising; an- 
other issues an electrical advertising 
number. All of them contain more or 
less articles and ideas on the subject. 
Merely reading the articles that come to 
you in this way will furnish ideas that 
can be employed to stimulate this kind 
of business. 

At no distant date the commercial de- 
partment of every central station will 
contain an electrical advertising sales- 
man, if not an electrical advertising de- 
partment. Like any other project, it re- 
quires good salesmen to develop and sell 
electrical advertising and if they are not 
available they will have to be trained. 
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Good salesmen aren’t wandering around 
looking for a job. Men who are at work 
in the sales interest of such a cause must 
have some knowledge of electricity, art 
and advertising. When there is a de- 
mand for such men they will be avail- 
able, and not before. 


Advertising Religiously 
By A. B. SPAULDING 


Bergen Reformed Church is one of 
the oldest houses of worship in the his- 
toric Bergen section of Jersey City. Yet 
while the structure is ancient its mem- 
bers are very much up-to-date as is 
evidenced by the recent installation of 
an electric sign. 

This sign, erected in the centre of the 
porch, has the appearance of a high class 
bulletin board by day, which effect is 
greatly enhaneed at night by illumina- 
tion from the rear, it being in reality 
a transparency. 

The frame of the sign is nine feet high 





1 720-watt Transparency Sign Brings 
“Business” to this Church. 


and six feet wide and is divided into 
three sections, the upper and lower con- 
taining permanent lettering which an- 
nounces hours for regular services, pas- 
tor’s name, ete., and the middle section 
(43 inches by 59 inches) being inter- 
changeable to carry special announce- 
ments. The sign is illuminated by 36 
20-w. lamps and is controlled by a time 
switch. 

Since the installation of this sign Pub- 
lie Service Electric Company of Jersey 
City have had many inquiries from 
other churches on the subject of electric 
advertising with the prospect that other 
churches will soon adopt this method of 
reminding the busy man of his Sabbath 
duty. 


Electrical Picture Making 
As an example of what can be done 
in the line of electrical pictures, the 
reproduction herewith of a statue repre- 
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senting Columbia is notable. This sign 
was constructed under the Tucker-Leach 
‘‘shadow picture’’ patents, and is an 
eight-foot figure with natural flesh tints 
and a red, white and blue dress. About 





Shadow Picture of Columbia, an E.wvrample of 
Patriotic Signs Now Being Prected 
Throughout the Country. 


300 lamps are used in the figure and 
shields. 

This sign is one of many patriotic 
emblems which are being erected 
throughout the country. Waving flags, 
eagles, the national shield and more 
elaborate effects like the Columbia here 
shown, are nightly shining forth their 
patriotic message. This movement should 
be stimulated everywhere. The public 
mind is at this time receptive to sug- 
gestions along patriotic lines, and no 
city is too small to have from one to a 
dozen such emblems erected as shining 
evidence of our Americanism. 


Architects Specify Electric Signs 

Two mercantile firms in Toledo. 
Ohio, which are erecting new buildings, 
have instructed their architects to in- 
corporate electric signs in the building 
designs. This is significant. Hereto- 
fore, electric signs have been ‘‘stuck on’”’ 
after the building was completed. It 
has always been difficult and often im- 
possible to make the electric sign design 
and hanging tackle blend properly with 
the architectural scheme of the build- 
ing and at the same time meet the in- 
dividual wishes of the owner. By hav- 
ing the signs incorporated in the arehi- 
tects’ plans, the owners of these new 
buildings are assured of a harmonious 
ensemble—and the lighting company 
is assured of a permanent customer, 
since the buildings will never look right 
without the signs burning. 

A recent report gives Toledo’s sign 
selling record for the past 20 months as 
594 signs with 160,244 lamps. The 
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‘*sign zone’’ 
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is expanding rapidly, a 
recent sale of a $500 sign being to a 
customer located three miles from the 
centre of the city. 


Clever Central Station Sign 

A striking sign advertising electric 
service was recently erected by the 
Union Electric Light & Power Company 
of St. Louis. The spectacular features 
of the display depict electrical energy 
coursing over a transmission line and 
operating a motor-driven emery wheel 
against which a bar of iron is seen to 
be fed with an attendant display ot 
bright sparks. When the lights first 
come on, only the poles are seen. Then, 
as the flow of electricity is supposed to 
start, the line wires light up with a 
rapid progressive motion, encircling the 
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Llahborate Flashing Li ffe cts Make This Sign 
Noteworthy. 


sign, until the switeh at the left is 
reached. This is then seen to throw in 
and the motor, belt and emery wheel 
are shown in motion. The name of the 
company next appears and remains a 
few seconds after the moving display 
has been extinguished. 

The sign contains nearly 2,000 Mazda 
lamps and measures 41 ft. x 48 ft. The 
steel work weighs about 2.000 Ibs. All 
wiring is in conduit, and the sign is con- 
trolled by a large Reco 53 switch flasher 
enclosed in a weather proof box 11 ft. 
x 2 ft. x 3 ft. mounted on the root. The 
sign was constructed by the [rilliant 
Sign Company. 


Student Salesmen Succeed 
In a recent short campaign the Arkan- 
sas Valley Railway, Light & Power 
Company of Pueblo, Colo., succeeded in 
placing 325 new electric appliances on 
its lines. The campaign was condueted 
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by the Westinghouse Company with a 
crew of college student solicitors. The 
appliances were sold at list prices, the 
students receiving a commission for their 
work. The territory served by the com- 
pany was already well developed in the 
general use of electric household ap- 
pliances. Among the devices sold were 
194 electric flat irons, 60 toaster stoves, 
36 pereolators and 35 other appliances. 


Clever Anagram Contest 

A selling scheme that any electrical 
merchant can use is the anagram eontest. 
This consists in choosing any word or 
group of several words. sueh as ‘‘ Edison 
Light.’’ ‘*Eleetric Serviee,’’ ete., and 
offering a prize to whoever can make the 
greatest number of words of meaning 
out of the letters composing them. 

The conditions of the contest and the 
words selected as its basis should be 
printed upon slips of paper. One slip 
is given away with each sale and a slip 
must be returned with each solution. 
A person may send in any number of 
replies. so long as each is accompanied 
by a slip proving that the contestant 
made a purchase during the preceding 
week or month. A variation which es- 
tablishes good will with the newspapers 
is to print a coupon as part of a news- 
paper advertisement of the contest, re- 
quiring the contestants to affix a coupon 
to each answer submitted. This does 
away with the sales slips, opens the con- 
test to the entire public and gives much 
wider publicity to the proposition. 

Tlie anagram contest idea was recent- 
ly employed by W. A. Haughton of 
Ocean Springs, Miss., using the words 
‘*National Mazda’’ as the basis of the 
contest. He reports that it was very 
suecessful in stimulating his ineandes- 
cent lamp sales. 


Fireless Cooker Boom? 


Various gas trade papers announce 
cainpaigns on gas ‘‘fireless’’ cookers. 
‘There is a hint here for electrical mer- 
chants, and such campaigns may well be 
studied carefully. If gas heated fireless 
cookers can be sold in quantity it would 
indicate that there is a real field for these 
kitchen conveniences, and if this is so, 
then the market should be quickly pre- 
empted by the electric device because of 
its obvious advantages. 


Free Current in Topeka 

Free current for demonstrating elec- 
trical appliances is offered by the Topeka 
Edison Company to electrical dealers 
and agents. The company charges for 
current supplied for lighting and dee- 
orative purposes, but feels that it can 
afford to supply free the energy con- 
sumed in actual demonstration of cur- 
rent consuming apparatus to the com- 
pany ’s own customers. 
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Vou Cant Beat It 


‘c 


OR SIMPLICITY this Holophane 983 has got everything else 
backed off of the map. First rig up a classy display. Then throw 
in the spring-wire clutch of the Form H holder, and 983 is 
installed. Screw in a 100-watt Mazda C lamp and your window is 
flooded with light.. Then step back—quick—and watch the new busi- 
ness come in. Folks sure do like bright lights.” 


This 983 Smile 


is a fiity-fifty proposition, lighting up 
the features of seller and buyer alike. 
Like all good smiles, it is “catching.” 
Let's spread it. 


Have you started a campaign for better 
window lighting? We shall be happy 
to lend you a hand. As you know, the 
best way to sell 983 is to demonstrate 
it—to let it speak for itself. Our part 
shall be to arouse interest for your 
demonstration. 


Let us supply you with letters addressed 
to the merchants of your city; snappy 
letters, as convincing and as interesting 











as we can make them; letters accom- Pa 
panied by bright folders, and attractive Yi. 
illustrations, and return post cards ad- o 
dressed to you. Pd \ 
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Golf Balls and Slogan Signs 


Hank Carroll Reads Alric Smythe, Jr., Another Leaf From His 


LRIC SMYTHE, JR., the college- 
bred ornament of the new busi- 
ness department, gazed in amused 

surprise at the great black-and-gold 
sign which was being put into place 
above the corner store. The old shop 
lately vacated by Katzen Sons, grocers, 
had been magically converted into a 
gilded symphony. The sign over the en- 
trance read: ‘‘H. Carroll, Gold Leaf 
Specialist.”” Each black letter was en- 
twined with a gold leaf. 

Alrie entered. ‘‘What’s all this, 
Hank ?’’ he demanded. ‘‘I didn’t dream 
you were having this place altered.’’ 

The ex-dispenser of Kickapoo remedies 
handed out a gold colored cigar of sinis- 
ter shape and promise. ‘‘Try_ thai 
smoke,’’ he said. 

‘*Why.’’ Alrie still puzzled. ‘‘ you told 
me vou’d retired on your income.”’ 

‘*Son—when humanity calls, I can’t 
turn no deaf ear. M’ ole pal, Slippery 
Dick Rogers, discovers miraklus gol’ 
*bacey leaf in Rambeses Isles an’ gets 
English eapital behin’ him. 
a new boon 


| sees here’s 
fer mankine an’ takes th’ 
exclusive ageney fer Baytown an’ 
vicinity. Y’ain’t lit up yet.’’ 

Alrie mustered his courage and did 
Hank’s pleasure. ‘‘Ain’t th’ flavor 
great ?’’ the latter suggested. 

Alrie was saved the embarrassment of 
a reply by a sudden influx of customers. 
After the last of these, a distinguished 
appearing gentleman of about 50, had 
left, Hank ehuckled: ‘‘Know that ole 
geezer? That’s John Bemis, the boss 0’ 
Baytown.’’ 

‘‘ John Bemis?’’ gasped Alrie. 
son, Paul, and I were frat brothers. I’ve 
never met the old man. Don’t know as 
I want to—he’s certainly queered our 


game.”’ 


** His 


‘“What game?’’ queried Hank, euri- 
ously. 

‘“You must have heard about our 
slogan sign fiaseo?’’ said <Alrie, dis- 
gustedly. 

‘‘Been too busy ter read,’’ replied 
Hank. 


‘We had the Board of Trade all lined 
up,’’ Alrie explained, ‘‘the newspapers 
boosting our game. The Gasp had even 
started a slogan prize contest. Sudden- 
ly looms up the fine Italian hand of 
John Bemis. He summons Secretary 
Moseley of the Board of Trade and Hoff- 


Selling Experience. 


By S. F. MELCHER 


and makes it clear, not to be polysyl- 
labie, that their clamorous devotion to 
our slogan sign campaign is to him per- 
sona non grata and therefore non compos 
mentis.”’ 

‘“*A mess of words,’’ 
‘‘whiech means—”’ 

‘““That 25 years ago’’ replied the 
academic neophyte, ‘‘some fool clerk in 
our complaint department called him 
names over the ’phone and made him the 
life-long Garibaldi of the municipal 
ownership movement. The smash-up of 
the slogan sign campaign has put our 
new sales manager in bad. I like him 
and wish that I could help him. Besides, 
I’m new myself and need to pull off 
something big.’’ 


Hank gasped, 
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“What's all this, Hank?” Alric demanded. 


‘*Well,’’ suggested Hank with a subtle 
Tammany grin on his red face ‘‘youse 
and Paul belongs ter th’ 
college Elks—’’ 

‘*Noblesse oblige!’’ <Alric broke in. 

‘“Meanin’ what ?”’ 

‘*Meaning that the obligation of one 
gentleman to another forbids what you 
imply.”’ 

‘I ain’t askin’ yer to spatter mud on 
nobody’s boots,’’ Hank returned with 
equal asperity. ‘‘I’m ‘bout ter give 
ver “nother leaf out’n book 0’ Hank Car- 
roll, ex-cireus clown, shell game _ pro- 
moter, lightnin’ rod agent, dispenser 0’ 
Kick rems.’’ He shrewdly appraised his 
friend’s narrow sloping shoulders and 
wrist-watch. ‘‘Yer didn’ play no foot- 
ball, but mebbe goff ?”’ 

Alrie modestly implied that he had 
been intercollegiate champion. 


same order 0’ 


Alric Profits 


**Ole man Bemis is th’ wildest goff fan 
in these parts,’’ Hank informed. 

‘I’m talking about 
eried Alrie, with almost a complete lapse 
of his customary politeness. 

‘I’m talkin ‘bout 


slogan signs, 


th’? human note in 
sellin,’ ’’ Hank snapped .back. ‘‘Son 
Bemis introduces yer to Pop. Pop plays 
Ver coff. No offence ter noble bulge 


thar.’”’ 

Alrie smiled covertly at 
reference to noblesse oblige. 

‘““Th’ leaf I tear is from th’ lightnin’ 
rod chapter,’’ Hank went on. ‘‘ A Min- 
nesota farmer by the name o’ Jebbens, 
had killed three L. R. 
tackled him. They made th’ mistake o’ 
danglin’ th’ rod in front o’ his face 
where he did not like th’ looks o’ it. I 
opens diffrunt. His whiskers is “bacey 
brown an’ I hands him m’ eatin’ plug 
sociable-like. We chews and reflecks. 1 
axes how’s th’ crops. He says too much 
rain. Rain leads ter lightnin’—ter 
places struek—then gradual-like ter rods. 
Dinner fer me at th’ ole 
an’ rods fer all buildin’s and th’ picket- 
fence, too. 


this quaint 


agents afore I 


homestead 


Son. a very vood slogan sign 
ean be made out’n goff balls.’’ 
On the following Saturday aft 
John Bemis defeated Alrie Smythe. Jr.. 
in an 18-hole match. two up and one to 
play, and at the subsequent dinner at 
the elubhouse, he did not 
conceal his delight at having whipped 
the intereollegiate champion. \lrie’s 
generous praise of the vietor’s driving 
and work on the putting greens did not 
go unappreciated. By the 
fee Was brought on, the old bor *S smile 
had settled 
there was no longer need for 


hesitate. 


ernoon. 


pretend to 


time the eo} 


and 


Alrie to 


vening 


down for the e 


‘*TIas it ever struek vou, Mr. Bemis,”’ 
he began, ‘‘how frequently human in 
stitutions change ?’’ 

Mr. Bemis genially nodded assent 

‘Take our company,’’ Alrie went on, 
sa | entirely made over The old erowd 
meant well. but lacked tact. Thev stirred 
up a great deal of unnecessary hostility. 
But the new crowd are splendid fellows 
We want your friendship. Mr. Bemis 
and evervbody else’s. and we'll do al 
thing within reason to get it.”’ 

“Tf thev’re all like vou,”’ Mr. Bemis 
feelingly responded, ‘Tl surely neet 
them half way.’’ 























































































Alrie was surprised at this easy capitu- 
lation, but in his best academic manner 
launched into the manifold advantages 
of electrie signs. He showed that Banes- 
ville—the rival city—owed its prestige 
to its electric signs. The new slogan 
sign would restore Baytown to its ancient 
supremacy. Everybody was for it. A 
public endorsement by Mr. Bemis was 
the one thing needed to make it sure. 
Alrie obtained permission to strike off a 
statement for the press and Mr. Bemis 
signed it. An hour later, it was in the 
hands of the Gasp’s city editor. 
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“You should have seen me slice my drive.” 





‘*He'll never get over beatin’ th’ ex- 
coll champ,’’ Hank commented after 
Alric had given him the details. 

‘*You should have seen me slice my 
first drive into the big tree to the left 
of the tennis courts,’’ Alrie smiled 
significantly. ‘‘And my work on the 
approaches was so cleverly bad that he 
never suspected it. Now,’’ he suddenly 
veered, ‘‘here’s where we put Gold Leafs 
on the map.’’ 

**T don’ get yer.”’ 

‘I’ve just talked with the boss over 
the ‘phone.’’ Alrie explained. ‘‘ He says 
go ahead and make vou chairman of the 
merchants’ subscription committee. You 
address the Board of Trade, Tuesday 
night. on *‘The Value of Eleetrie Ad- 
vestising.”’ 

Wank threw up his hands like a hadly 
battered prize-fighter trying to protect 
his jaw from the knockout blow. 

‘*We’ve got to sell the merchants some 
signs, too,’’ mused Alric. ‘‘Stacey ought 
to have a flashing bedstead over his store, 
Power’s Millinery Shop an_ electric 
feather, the Kodak shop an electric 
Kodak svmbol. The hardest thing is to 
get somebody started.”’ 

He tapped a corrugated brow with a 
Dr. Munyon finger for a moment, then 
his face cleared. ‘‘Hank.’’ he eried in 
a curiously exultant voice, ‘‘there’s a 
beautiful line in Shakespeare— Consist- 
ency, thou art a jewel.’’’ He plucked 
Hank by the sleeve and dragged him out- 
side. ‘‘That’s a rotten display,’’ he 
pointed up to the black and yellow sign. 
‘‘primitive, archaic, commonplace, non- 
compelling. What you want up there is 
an electric sign which will really adver- 


tise Hank Carroll and his Gold Leaf 
specialties.’ 

Hank broke into violent protest. ‘‘I 
donwanna tie up all m’ money in th’ 
light company. I wanna littl’ fer m’ 
cigar business. Ain’t it “nuff yer sold 
me a coffee perk-me-later?’’ 

Alrie blithely breasted this tirade. 
‘*An electric cigar,’’ he said pensively, 
‘*vellow Mazda lamps will give the right 
golden effect. Well also need a flashing 
effect of leaves dripping molten gold in 
the border. The legend, ‘Gold Leaf 
Smoke Shop,’ to flash off and on in green 
letters.’’ More loudly, ‘‘I’ll have our 
designer rough up a sketch and rush it 
to you to-morrow. ”’ 

In vain, Hank heaped ineoherent 
maledictions and punished the eir- 
cumambient with his pudgy fist. As 
Alrie made for a passing car, his victim 
shouted, ‘‘ Let me down easy on th’ eost.’’ 

Alric deposited his nickel and blandly 
smiled assent. 


We Don’t Get ’em All 


IIE other day a farmer walked into 

the office of the Elmira Water, Light 
& Railroad Company to buy an electric 
flat iron which he proposed to operate 
from a six-volt dry cell. The incident 
was cited as an extreme example of the 
hopeless ignorance of the public in mat- 
ters electrical. 

But we in the electrical business don’t 
get all the ‘‘bone head plays.’’ The 
salesman of a photographic supply house 
was recently approached by a Sweet 
Young Thing who asked, pointing to an 
assortment of small cameras, ‘‘ Don’t 
these vanity boxes come in any other 
eolor than black?’’ 

Whena presumably intelligent customer 
cannot tell the difference between a 
vanity case and a kodak, why should we 
expect one to tell the difference between 
a kilowatt and a volt? The answer is 
that we shouldn’t, but on the contrary 
we should try to appreciate that the 
young woman who made the error which 
so amused the camera clerk was probably 
the wife of a central station man who 
knew all about electrical appliances, 
while the clerk who laughed at her ignor- 
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Courtesy “The Kodak Salesman.” 
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ance of cameras probably sent his father 
around to buy the flat iron to operate on 
a dry cell. 


Gas Windows Will Improve 

The National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation will establish a window display 
service for which regular annual charge 
will be made, ranging from $25.00 a year 
for companies serving populations of 
75,000 or over to $15.00 to companies 
serving 25,000 or less. The establish- 
ment of this service means that gas com- 
pany windows will hereafter be more at- 
tractive and effective. The competition 
will certainly serve to vitalize many now 
almost dormant electric windows, for 
nothing better serves to stimulate com- 
mercial aggressiveness than keen, clean 
competition. 


What Else Can I Sell 


VERY new appliance you add to your 

mental stock-in-trade represents an 
addition to your earning power. It is 
like clearing new ground for crops. 
Every new acre means an addition to 
the farm’s earning power—to its dollars- 
and-cents value. You may not have an 
opportunity to plant the newly cleared 
ground this season, but even while it is 
idle it represents potential value be- 
cause it is ready. Whenever the chance 
comes either to utilize it or sell it, it is 
ready for immediate turnover. 

The most difficult part of salesman- 
ship is winning the customer’s confi- 
dence. This takes time and effort, tact 
and persistence. And you have to work 
as hard to win the confidence necessary 
to sell a woman a three dollar flat iron 
as you do to win the confidence necessary 
to sell her a $100 electric range. Once 
vou have the confidence established, you 
have done over half your actual sales 
work. 

Then why not ‘‘eash in’’ on this confi- 
dence? Why not sell more appliances 
where the confidence is established, in- 
stead of drudging along constantly build- 
ing up confidence which is only partially 
utilized ? 

After you have made a sale, vour first 
thought should be, ‘‘What else can I 
sell? What else can this customer afford 
to buy which will serve her satisfactorily, 
which will make her apreciate the 
scope and indispensability of electri¢ ser- 
vice?’’ And you cannot answer those 
questions unless your mind is a well- 
ordered catalog of electric appliances. 

There are no less than forty different 
applications of electricity available for 
household use, in each of which classes 
you should be familiar with the products 
of three or four manufacturers. That 
makes about 150 appliances with which 
a first class electric salesman calling 
upon residence customers should have 
literally at his tongue’s end. If he is 
calling also upon commercial customers, 
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there are probably 50 more items. If he 
is calling upon factories, he will have to 
be familiar with a hundred more. In 
short, a very well-equipped salesman for 
a lighting company, if he must handle 
all classes of customers, must be reason- 
ably familiar with no less than 300 dif- 
ferent appliances or methods of using 
the service. Hlow many men of your 
acquaintance could boast of such knowl- 
edge? Yet it is not difficult for a man 
of studious habits to make himself mas- 
ter of such a stock, at least to the ex- 


ELECTRICAL 


tent of having the material indexed and 
knowing where to look for the informa- 
tion and what it means when he finds it. 

The only value of such a store of in- 
formation lies in your ability to use it. 
Practically every customer you sell is 
immediately in the market for something 
else. If you know the possibilities of the 
service and are familiar with the ap- 
plianee with which the service is utilized, 
you will find your sales mounting while 
those of the fellow who ‘‘hasn’t time 
to dig’’ remain at the dead level. 


Strenuous Art of Making Good 


As Much Required of a Successful Business Man as of a 
Successful Pugilist 


WIEN some tough and agile fighter 
hangs some almost equally tough 
and agile fighter on the jaw with suf- 
ficient foree and accuracy, the news- 
papers print hundreds of columns about 
the event and the man. ‘*Bat’’ Nelson, 
as rough a little Swede as ever lived, has 
more publicity to his eredit than Presi- 
dent Wilson. We know more about his 
personal affairs than we do about 
Brvan’s. And we will pay five dollars 
to see him work for thirty minutes, dur- 
ing which time he earns—or gets, which 
for all practical purposes is the same 
thing—about twice as much as the 
manager of a plant in a city of fifty 
thousand will get in a year. 
Now here is a point to remember. 
While Bat Nelson was acquiring 
wealth, a pair of cauliflower ears and a 
championship, he never read a line in 
the papers about the manager of an elec- 
tric light company, never attended an 
electric light men’s convention, nor 
figured out the factors in a lighting rate. 
But he did read every line about other 
fighters, spent many hours at the ring- 
side studying their ‘‘work,’’ and prac- 
ticed incessantly the delivery and de- 
fence of every new blow he saw struck. 
And that is where Bat differs from you 
and me. For whereas he didn’t care 
a single small whoop about us and our 
business, we spend hours in aequiring 
the most intimate details about his. And 


while he spent every hour of every day 
in the grim study and practice of his 
own strenuous profession, we spend as 
little as the boss will let us in ours. 

There is another difference 

Bat wasa champion. He is rich. Tis 
folk are comfortable. His name will live 
for vears in the minds of men who fol- 
low pugilism. 


T was not because Bat Nelson was a 

pugilist that he spent so many strenu- 
ous hours in making good, but because he 
had the heart of a champion. If he had 
been in the electrical business, he would 
have accomplished relatively as much— 
he would have been a champion. For 
champions are made mostly by hard 
work and grim determination, whether 
it is a champion fighter or a champion 
business man. 

Don’t eall it luck or natural aptitude: 
there are as many champions who started 
with nothing but an iron will as there 
are those who started with exceptional 
physical qualities. My friend, Grant- 
land Rice, had something to say on this 
subject a few months ago. According to 
his ‘‘dope’’—and he is almost as much 
of a dope fiend as Fullerton—Ty Cobb 
started as a very mediocre batter. He 
made good by hard work ‘and nothing 
else. Mathewson, who is my own idea! 
of a professional athlete, ‘‘lost’’ his arm 
twice before this vear, and taught him- 
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Pugilists Who Get Their Names on the Front Page of the Sporting “Extra” Spend All Their 
Time on the Job. If You Want to Be a “Champion” Central Station 
Man, You Must Do the Same. 
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self to pitch a new way after each break. 
Charlev Bennet, old-time eatcher of un- 
dving fame—they named the baseball 
park in Detroit in his honor some years 
azo—lost both legs in a railroad wreck, 
and then taught himself to decorate 
china so as not to be dependent. Billy 
Muldoon, champion wrestler who trained 
Sullivan when the latter fought so many 
rounds with Kilrain, was absolutely 
‘‘out’’ for over ten minutes in one ter- 
rible bout, but he held his antagonist 
in what amounted to a death grip during 
those ten minutes, and finally, when his 
brain cleared, he won the match. 

The qualities that make a champion 
are the qualities of courage, dogged per- 
sistence and absolute concentration upon 
the job in hand. And this is not momen- 
tarv. Muldoon’s superhuman feat was 
a supreme effort, yet Ty Cobb’s batting 
ability, Mathewson’s pitching ability, 
Brickley’s kicking ability, Bat Nelson’s 
fighting ability—all were the result of 
vears of hard, grinding, sweating labor. 
Half the champions you know are cham- 
pions by virtue of eternal drudgery, not 
natural ability. 

And this is as true in business as in 
sport. If vou want to be a champion, 
vou have got to travel the hard road 
which champions must follow. You must 
work early and late, not to accomplish 
a mass or mess of work, but to perfect 
vourself first in the fundamentals and 
later in the finesse of your profession. 
You must study it, read about it, dream 
about it. You must keep in condition 
always to practice it. When you find 
a weakness. you must strive incessantly 
until vou know that you have mastered 
that weakness. When you find a point 
of strefigth, you must practice as in- 
cessantly to make openings for the ap- 
plication of that strength and learn to 
combine it with speed. You are in con- 
stant friendly combat with every other 
man in your company, therefore you 
must study their good points and copy 
study their weak points and avoid. 

But chiefly you must realize that 
drudgery is the basis of a championship. 
If you are not willing to study, sweat 
and strive, then vour place is in a ring- 
side seat watching th champion pull 
down as much in a night as you can 
earn in a vear. 


R. B. Woolley, sales manager, The 
Standard Electric Stove Company, says: 
© Blectrical Verchandise is doing a 
mighty commendable work in further- 
ing the interest of this greatest of all 
modern miracles—Electricity for the 
Ilome. Certainly vou are to be com- 
plimented on your efforts along this 
line.”’ 


S. V. Walton, manager Commercial 
Department, Pacific Gas & Electrie Com- 
pany, says: ‘‘I read Electrical Mer- 
chandise every month and always get 
new and good ideas both from the read- 
ing pages and the advertising section.’’ 
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A Winner On Points 


Point for point, the “OHIO” Suction Sweeper leads. 
Our Salesmen unanimously report that they court 


competition as it assists them in making sales. 


That is why any Central Station campaign makes a 
clean sweep of the sweeper business. 


: Just get your organization back of the OHIO—in- 
: troduce it to your consumers—it will make sales for 
= itself and invariably carry sales of other current- 
: consuming devices in its wake. 

= 


The Electric Sweeper Business 1s really in its infancy. 
Get in on the ground floor with a proven winner. 


Write our Co-operative Department for some 
campaign details. 


Get ready to boost 1916 business. 


The Wise Harrold Electric Company 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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How to Increase the Electric 
Output 


By W. E. 


IE increase of electric output of a 

central station usually comes as. a 
result of carefully prepared plans and 
the systematic following up of those 
plans. Probably the only exception to 
this rule is experienced when an indus- 
trial plant locates in the town and uses 
central station power. 

The electric output may be increased 
in four ways—namely: (a) Inereasing 
the load on present customers; (b) In- 
creasing the use of present customers’ 
load: (e) Creating new business; (d 
Uniform voltage and lamps of the proper 
voltage. The pursuit of the first three 
of these methods is largely the duty of 
the New Business Department, although 
every employe of the company ean help, 
and should feel that it is part of his duty 
to aid in the work of increasing the out- 
put. 

There are, in general, three classes of 
prospects from which we must get all 
the increased output. They are resi- 
dences, stores and factories. Each of 
these forms a distinet elass—what in- 
terests one may be of no interest to the 
others. In residences it is the comfort, 
convenience, cleanliness, and labor sav- 
ing features of the applications of elee- 
tricity that appeal to the prospect, and 
to make sales or increase the output in 
residences the salesman must show the 
many wavs in which electricity will aid 
in the accomplishment of these results. 

It may sound like a broad statement 
to sav that the advertising feature is the 
one main feature of eleetrie light and 
electric appliances that appeals to the 
merchant, but it nevertheless is true. 
You will grant that the electric sign and 
window lighting are both advertising, 
but is it not just as true that a brilliantly 
lighted interior is an advertisement? An 
illumination that enables a customer to 
tell true colors, a lighting source that is 
easv on the eves, one that does not burn 
the oxvgen from the air. one that does 
not soil the stock—all of these are in- 
directly good advertising. So is the 
elevator. the cash carrying system, the 
vacuum cleaner, the ozonizer and many 
other electrical devices that tend to make 
a comfortable. attractive, and ‘‘For- 
vour-Serviece’’ store. 

There is one other thing that alwavs 
interests a merehant, and that is the 
ability of his elerks to make sales. Un- 
der electrie lights, the eustomer ean 
better see the real value of the goods, and 
it requires less exertion on the part of 
the salesperson to make a sale. The 
clerks are in the store all day, and if 
they breathe impure air they become 
tired and lack the ginger to make sales. 





TI paper won the prize in the Doherty Effi 
ciency Competition from a field of 41 contestants 
It is reproduced from The Doherty News 
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To the merchant you must talk the busi- 
ness-building qualities of electric service, 
for it is in the store that he makes his 
living and the money to buy the comforts 
and conveniences for the home. 

In the factory a still different problem 
confronts us. Here the superintendent, 
manager, or owner, like the merchant, is 
making a living, but the manufacturer’s 
desire is to turn out a greater volume of 
work on the same machines with less 
spoilage and at an equal or less cost per 
unit than he obtains under the present 
system. <A light which will help the 
workmen turn out better work will 
always interest the factory man.  Like- 
wise a power that, due to its steadiness. 
flexibility, and reliability, will turn out 
more work and with greater safety to 
employes, will interest him. We have 
such a power to offer him in central sta- 
tion service, Our task is to show him 
that central station power will do all 
this for him. 

These three are our prospects. How 
shall we go at it to inerease the output 
to these prospects. A great power for 
vetting residence business is by means of 
advertising in newspapers, with cireu- 
lars and demonstrations. It is seldom 
that a newspaper advertisement, in our 
business, pays in results of direct sales 
—where the prospect phones to the office 
for an appliance or comes in after it, but 
the power of the advertisement lies in 
its ability to pave the way for the repre- 
sentative when he makes his eall. The 
electric output to present customers is 
increased by selling new appliances, and 
this is valuable business for the company 
for very often the profit on the appli- 
ance sold more than covers the cost of 
eetting the business. 

On his daily calls, the representative 
has a wonderful opportunity to inerease 
the use of present appliances. This re- 
quires more tact than almost any other 
part of his work. A bare statement that 
a customer should use larger lamps might 
be resented, whereas a tactful suggestion 
of the same thing might result in the 
changing of lamps so a large one would 
be placed where it would be burned long 
hours, and the small one where it is only 
used for emergency. Many opportunities 
are offered to the representative to make 
minor repairs and adjustments on irons 
or sweepers that will then immediately 
¢o into service and use current, as well 
as making a better satisfied customer. 

Newspaper advertising helps very 
largely in creating new residence busi- 
ness. Special wiring and fixture cam- 
paigns help to get this business and in- 
formation of these campaigns is_ best 
spread by the newspapers, but in the 
long run it is again the salesman who 
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lron” girl will show ten 

Christmas, the“ Hedlite 

MKTWEEN now and 
million readers of popular 
magazines the new electric 
iron feature, and they will 
remember it when buying 
their gifts. 
This new feature—a warning signal 
to turn the current “ off” and better 
working light than overhead lamps 
give, will make the Hedlite electric 
iron one of the most popular gift 
articles this Christmas. It is an 
article that is certain to appeal to 
those who are looking for some- 
thing new to give. 
is the 
year for electric 
It gives new life to your 


The Hedlite Iron 
booster of the 
ironing. 


biggest 


window display. It gets every- 
body’s attention. 
By featuring the “ Hedlite,” you 


can make this national advertising 
bring new customers to your store 
and increase your Christmas trade 
Arrange now for your Holiday 
displays. 


Pittsburgh Electric Specialties Co. 
The Specialty Manufacturers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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brings in the orders. <A fixture salesman 
was once asked how he got so many fix- 
ture orders and he said: ‘‘When I see 
a load of bricks going down the street, I 
follow it. If it is dumped on a lot for 
a new house I turn up a brick, sit on it, 
and camp right on the job until I get the 
order.’’ The representative should watch 
all new buildings and not only see that 
they are wired, but see that they are 
wired for base-board receptacles—that 
there is a porch light and that the lights 
are properly placed, for these are the 
things that determine later whether that 
eustomer will be one with a minimum 
bill or a large user. In residence work, 
it is a long, slow, but sure job. It is a 
case of getting some business today and 
while you are doing that, build up some 
prospects for tomorrow. 

In selling store lighting, the first thing 
that a representative must know is how 
to place lamps and what reflectors to use 
to give the proper results. In a store the 
primary object of lighting is its useful- 
ness, with the decorative feature present 
but secondary to the utility feature. 
Window lighting is long hour business 
and therefore very good, but when vou 
get a merchant to increase his window 
lighting, and you see that it is properly 
installed, vou have done more than mere- 
lv getting the window lighting contract. 
You have secured a very live prospect 
for larger lights and a better lighting 
system for his interior. 

It is comparatively easy to sell Type C 
lamps to the merchants who have their 
stores wired and meters in, but who do 
not now use their installation either on 
account of the poor service, or of high 
bills for a small amount of light. 

The motor load of a factory can be in- 
creased just as can be the load in a resi- 
dence or store. Sometimes it is done by 
suggesting changes in arrangement of 
machinery which will save floor space 
and thus enable the manufacturer to put 
in more machines, It can also be done 
by showing the manufacturer how to 
group machines or speed them up, so he 
ean get a greater output and therefore 
use more power. Another method is by 
suggesting means of handling scraps and 
waste material, thereby using power. 
The power salesman must use great tact 
in suggesting these things. for the manu- 
facturer is invariably sensitive about the 
operation of his plant. The salesman, 
by reading the electrical trade papers, 
ean keep posted on how other manufac- 
turers change their methods and of new 
applications of power, and if he shows 
the manufacturer that he really knows 
of what he is talking, he ean very often 
make suggestions that will be mutually 
profitable, 

New power business can only be ob- 
tained after absolute confidence has been 
established in the manufacturer by the 
salesman, and after the salesman has 
proven that he can cut the costs of the 
manufacturer. The cut in costs may be 
in the coal pile. It may be in insurance, 
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in rent, in salaries, or it may be that the 
cost is cut by less spoilage, better work 
or greater output. It may be in any of 
these items, it may be in several or it 
may be in all of them, but it must be 
proven before you can get a manufac- 
turer to buy motors and shut down his 
own plant. The method of getting cost 
figures and making the calculations 
varies in each that vou attempt. 
Each must be figured out for the ease at 
hand. It is slow work and it should not 
be undertaken by a novice. The large 
electrical manufacturers are always 
willing to help in cases where assistance 
is needed. 

Thus far, we have only spoken of the 
work of the New Business Department, 
but the electric output cannot be in- 
creased as it should be merely by the 
work of that department. Each and 
every employe of the company must help. 
No matter how small the price which we 
charge per kilowatt, part of that charge 
is for ‘‘Service.’’ That does not only 
mean continuous service, but it means 
‘*Good Service’’ from every employe. 
The meter readers eall on every customer 
onee a month. A cheery ‘‘Good morn- 
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ing’’ starts that customer feeling well 
toward the company. A pleasant voice 
over the telephone makes others feel well 
disposed toward the company, and a 
‘*Thank you’’ at the cashier’s window 
is bound to make the customer—sooner or 
later—feel glad that he is a customer of 
the company. 

There was a fourth method of inereas- 
ing business—‘Uniform voltage and 
lamps of the proper voltage.’’ In many 
of the smaller towns, the distribution 
system, like Topsy, ‘‘just growed.’’ In 
the fast growing parts of town the volt- 
age often drops to 105 or even lower. 
When this happens it means a loss in 
output of about ten per cent, for, of 
course, they have 110 volt lamps. In the 
business section, the same thing often 
happens on Saturday night, and here the 
load is heavy and the amount involved 
is so large that a five or ten per cent loss 
in output would pay for transformers 
and necessary changes in a short time. 

But, this again is a matter of GOOD 
SERVICE which must be given in every 
department of the central station com- 
pany if we would make consistent and 
large increases in eleetrie output. 
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“Display Window Lighting” 


By F. Laurent Godinez 


This book contains more “hunches” 
for clever and effective display win- 
dow lighting—more solid information 
of the kind you can “cash in on”— 
than anything now in print. 


Ambitious central-station salesmen 


will buy this book. Price $2. Worth 


Order from 


THE RAE COMPANY 
17 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Standardization in Selling 


An Efficiency Suggestion that Interests Progressive Retailers 


By J. F. 


HE principles of scientific man- 
agement are rapidly being intro- 


duced into all branches of retailing. 
Kifficiency means profit. It makes very 
little difference what the work is, if it 
is done more quickly and with less 
effort, the saving effected represents 
profit to somebody. Efficiency in retail- 
ing means simply that the clerks are 
able to handle more customers, to make 
more sales, in a given time. It also 
means—and this is the real reason why 
it should be adopted—it also means that 
fewer customers will leave the store 
without buying and that a greater per- 
centage will buy more than they had 
originally intended. 

Scientific management, as codified by 
Frederick W. Taylor, comprises five fac- 
tors: the selection of the right sort of 
employees for the work in hand; the 
training of these employees for their 
work and preparing them for promo- 
tion; the establishing of daily quotas 
which would represent a fair day’s 
work; the arrangement of tools and 
equipment to facilitate work, and the 
providing of adequate materials to 
obviate delays; finally, a system of re- 
muneration which will be an incentive 
to loyalty and earnestness, as well as a 
system of penalties which will auto- 
matically weed out indifference. All 
of these principles can be applied to 
retailing; in facet, all of them to a 
greater or less degree are every where 
being applied. But their application, 
in the main, has been haphazard and not 
seientifie—which is exactly what seienti- 
fie management aims to overcome. 

If we would search for striking ex- 
amples of scientific management we need 
look no further than the German war 
system. So much has been printed about 
German ‘‘thoroughness’’ that we may 
well apply its basic idea to our own af- 
fairs. Summed up, it amounts to this: 
first, having definite, well-considered 
general plans; second, evolving definite, 
practical methods for accomplishing 
each task; third, applying both plans 
and methods inflexibly and invariably. 

Just as no machine will operate ef- 
ficiently whieh is being tinkered with 
constantly, so no sales organization will 
be truly efficient which endures a daily 
tinkering. ‘The sales methods, in other 
words, must be standardized, not sub- 
ject to constant shifts, revisions and 
puttering alterations. Routine must in 
great measure undermine — initiative. 
Ilabit must take the place of conscious 
endeavor. Regularity must supplant 
spasmodic enthusiasm. There must be 
established a one best way of doing 
things, a one best time for getting them 
done. And when standardized methods 
are onee adopted they must be enforced. 


STANLEY 


Such a proposal seems at first glance 
to put a premium upon dumbness and a 
penalty upon initiative. Far from it. 
With an established and standardized 
method, the individual can go as far as 
he likes in adding to, refining and per- 
feeting it. His personality, insight, in- 
dustry and inventiveness have full play 
in developing and applying the basic 
procedure. Standardization means sim- 
ply that he is automatically prevented 
from falling below a certain fixed point 
of efficiency: it does not limit his ad- 
vancement above that point. 

The first problem in standardization, 
the seleetion of the right sort of em- 
ployees, is one which few employers have 
solved except by blind luck. There are, 
of course, certain obvious requirements, 
vet most employers depend rather upon 
common sense and instinct than upon 
any definite method. To be sure, some- 
body has published a book which is ad- 
vertised to guide one in selecting men, 
and Professor Walter Dill Scott has 
taken some strides in evolving a system 
of selection through psychological tests— 
we have even heard of a man who calls 
astrology to his aid in determining folks’ 
fitness for jobs—but few ordinary exeecu- 
tives have either the time or patience 
to employ such abstract and abstruse 
methods. Mostly we give the appheant 
‘*the onee over’’,and either deeide to 
gamble a week’s pay upon -our belief 
that he will make good, or dismiss him 
because he awakens some dormant pre- 
judice. And for all practical purposes, 
this is as good a method of selection as 
any, provided the management and dis- 
cipline thereafter is keen and thorough. 
The average employee under strict and 
thoughtful management will produce 
greater results than will the exception- 
ally fit emplovee under slovenly man- 
agement. 

The training of retail salesmen is a 
never ending process. It is our failure 
to realize this faet which so retards 
efficiency in sales. Such training con- 
sists in knowledge of goods, understand- 
ing of policies, familiarity with all rou- 
tine of the organization which affects the 
customer, improvement in sales methods, 
and assimilation of enthusiasm. Goods 
are constantly being improved and new 
goods are constantly being offered ; there- 
fore regular sessions devoted to mer 
chandise are necessary if clerks are to 
keep abreast of the times. Company 
policies and routine also are subject to 
modification, and the retail salesman 
should know each change as it oecurs— 
and not only know, but understand and 
be able to explain such changes to the 
customer. Improvements in — sales 
methods are a matter of conscious effort 
toward perfection, and as improvements 
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or refinements are developed they should 
he made the common property of all the 
retail sales force, not of those few with 
initiative who devise them nor of the 
other few who see and copy. And as for 
the assimilation of enthusiasm, it is as 
necessary to instruct the average man in 
enthusiasm as it is to teach a child per- 
sonal hygiene. 

With a curriculum as large as that 
indicated above, it must be obvious that 
adequate knowledge will be gained only 
when the salesmanager evolves a fairly 
well-systematized course of training and 
insists upon his men following that 
[ do not thereby mean classes 
and text-books: JI mean that the sales- 
men should be definitely instrueted to 
inform themselves on certain definite 
matters, and thereafter should be 
checked as to their knowledge. Formal 
examinations are not necessary. <A two- 
minute quiz will establish the faet of a 
salesman’s knowledge or ignorance re- 
garding a new applanee—provided the 
salesmanager himself is not ignorant 
concerning it. 


course. 


Class or group instruction is most 
practical in familiarizing the men with 
new appliances. The manufacturers’ 
representatives are always glad of an op- 
portunity to meet with a sales force and 
to demonstrate and explain their wares. 
There are very few appliances which the 
men cannot learn thoroughly in one such 
demonstration if they are reasonably 
bright and attentive. It is my belief that 
insistence should not be placed upon at- 
tendance to such meetings but that the 
insistence should be upon the salesman’s 
acquiring the requisite knowledge. If 
he prefers to ‘‘ bone up’’ on an appliance 
alone, let him. The mere fact that he 
attends a demonstration should not be 
placed to his credit. We want our sales- 
men to know: it is of absolutely no im- 
portance where, when or how they ac- 
quire the knowledge we demand of them. 
Too many sales courses have gone on 
the rocks because they were patterned 
after grammar-school procedure. Group 
instruction is convenient and sometimes 
necessary, but there is a difference be- 
tween instructing a group of men and 
running a kindergarten. 





Send For Our 
Investment Booklets 


These pamphlets issued by our Bond 
Department tell you exactly what you 
want to know about the small denom- 
ination securities of the utility com- 
panies under our management. They 
are reinforced by the most complete 
annual reports of their kind issued. 

Conservative Investments 


Yielding from 5.40% to 7% 
H. M. Byllesby & Company 
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Geier Helps Dealers 

P. A. Geier Company, manufae- 
turers of Royal and Rex vibrators and 
of the Royal electric cleaner, are offer- 
ing to dealers in these appliances a 
clever series of circular letters for local 
mailing. In addition, this company’s 
advertising department offers to prepare 
newspaper and other advertising for 
special campaigns, such campaigns being 
specially worked out to fit the conditions 
of each particular merchant. <A very 
, attractive example of the Geier Com- 
pany’s co-operative service is a Christ- 
mas letter now being distributed. Copies 
may be had by addressing the company 
at 5112 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland. 


The 


Advertising the Big Idea 

Electrical Housekeeping is the big 
idea of to-day. Practically every form 
of household drudgery can be eliminated 
by the introduction of electrical house- 
keeping appliances, and with the 
cheapening and perfecting of these ap- 
plianees the idea of workless housekeep- 
ing is becoming commonplace. 

Much of the eredit for making this 
ideal practical belongs to Edward L. 
Frantz of Cleveland. Starting with a 
suction sweeper, which appliance men of 
to-day would call primitive, he built up 
what is probably the largest electric 
sweeper business in the country. Then 
he went after the other housekeeping 
utilities—the washing machine, dish 
washer, ete.’ These he is popularizing 
upon the same liberal basis as he em- 
ployed in making the Frantz Premier 
Sweeper a leader—by generous popular 
advertising to the women who ean buy 
and use the appliances, and by the 
policy of selling his appliances at low 
prices. His idea is that wide publicity 
and moderate prices are the two factors 
necessary to develop the market. 

The recent advertising of the Frantz 
Premier Company is of interest and 
value of central station men because it 
advertises central station service first 
and Frantz and his products afterward. 





Bryant Wiring Device Catalog 


What is said to be the most compre- 
hensive catalog of wiring devices ever 
issued has just been sent out by the 
Bryant Electric Company of Bridge- 
port. This is the 1916 edition of this 
company’s list and contains some 170 
pages of concise information regarding 
the 60 distinct classifications which com- 
prise Bryant and Perkins products. 





Electric Stove Advertising 

This season has seen a remarkable in- 
crease in the amount of electric range 
advertising in both magazines and news- 
papers. A reeent issue of a popular 
weekly carried two large displays ad- 
vertising stoves; another weekly carried 
a full page; the Boston papers, those 
of Seranton, Burlington, Ia., Marion, 
Ind.. and many western dailies are 
liberally supplied with electric cooking 
advertising. 

In line with this popular educational 
work, the Globe Stove & Range Com- 
pany recently commissioned its advertis- 
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Globe Electricsare not 

merely superb appear- 

ing kitchen equip- 
ment. They render real 
worth-money service. 
Convenience, safety, clean- 
liness, high utilization and 
conservation of heat—these 
are Globe economies. But 
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An Larample of the New Globe Newspaper 
Advertising. 


ing agency, the George Batten Company 
of New York, to prepare a series of news- 
paper ads, the plates of which are offered 
to dealers in Globe Stoves for insertion 
in local newspapers. These may well be 
studied as models of electric range ad- 
vertising. They are clever in conception, 
attractive, and have a ‘‘professional’’ 
look without appearing to be stock ads. 

Central station men interested in the 
development of eleetric cooking would do 
well to secure specimens of these adver- 
tisements, which may be secured from 
the Central Station Department, Globe 
Stove & Range Company, 731 Edison 
Building, Chicago. 


John G. Learned, assistant to the 
vice-president, Public Service Company 


of Northern Illinois, says: ‘‘I read 
Electrical Merchandise from cover to 
cover.’’ 
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Ben Franklin’s Day 

The National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company is advoeating the 
commemoration of Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17th. This is an op- 
portunity to link together the electrical 
industry with the memory of one of the 
country’s best known and best loved men. 

3en Franklin was born 210 years ago. 
He originated and proved the theory 
that lightning is an electrical manifes- 
tation—not a very large contribution to 
the progress of the art, but of basic im- 
portance. Probably more Americans 
know of Franklin’s experiments with 
his kite than of any other pioneer de- 
velopment in the field of electrical 
science ; indeed, it is safe to say that he 
is better known than any individual con- 
nected with the electrical industry with 
the single exception of Edison. 

Franklin’s popularity offers an adver- 
tising opportunity to electrical mer- 
chants, who should celebrate his 210th 
birthday by window trims and in their 
newspaper advertising. The National 
Lamp Works is offering its agents effee- 
tive window display material for this 
purpose. 


Electrical Advertising Game 

The electrical industry is represented 
by the Western Electric Company in a 
new advertising game recently appeared 
on the market, in the production of 
which thirteen large distributors of 
nationally advertised goods collaborated. 
The game, known as ‘‘Going to Market,’’ 
is modeled after the famous game of 
authors, the dignified old faeces and 
names of the latter giving place in the 
new game to the names and products of 
thirteen diversified manufacturers. Each 
manufacturer has a set of four ecards, 
making a total of fifty-two for the deck. 
The game is played exactly like its 
prototype, the main difference being the 
substitution of names. Just as the game 
of authors made its players remember 
the names of famous writers and their 
works, so the ‘‘Going to Market’’ game 
engraves the names of thirteen manufac- 
turers and their fifty-two products, for 
names learned in this fashion will not 
be soon forgotten. 

The Western Electric Company’s four 
cards are used for washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, inter-phones and elec- 
tric irons. The ‘‘Going to Market’’ 
game will be sent prepaid anywhere 
in the United States by any one of the 
thirteen companies on receipt of ten 
cents. 
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The First Electric Range Ad. 

Standard Electric Ranges have the 
honor of being the first to receive pub- 
licity through the medium of a great 
national advertisement, this being in- 
serted in the Saturday Evening Post for 
November 25th. 

In announcing this fact to the in- 
dustry, the Standard Electric Stove 
Company of Toledo gives some inter- 
esting facts regarding the cost of operat- 
ing its ranges. In the Carlton Court 
Apartments in Buffalo, 23 stoves were 
in service in May, 30 in June, 38 in July 
and 44 in August. The average month- 
ly bills for both cooking and for the 
lighting used in the apartments 
amounted, in the respective months, to 
$2.49, $2.32, $2.31 and $2.51. The rate 
under which these bills were rendered 
was 7c for the first 15 kwh., 5¢ for the 
next 30 kwh. and 1.5e for all in excess. 
A single meter was used to measure cur- 
rent for both cooking and lighting. It is 
worth noting that on the average above 
given, none of the current used was at 
the 1.5¢ rate. The Standard Company 
points out that had the Carlton Apart- 
ment tenants the benefit of a 3¢ cooking 
rate, the average bills of these customers 
would have been only $1.27 each. 

The Standard Electric Stove Com- 
pany announces that the advertisement 
above mentioned which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post is but the first 
gun of a campaign which will inelude 
full page space in a comprehensive list 
of magazines which reach the best women 
of the country, east and west. 


Hot Plates 

The Westinghouse Company has _ re- 
cently added electric hot plates to its 
line of heating devices. These plates 
are made in 8-inch and 10-inch sizes and 
a combination of 8-inech and 10-inch. 

It is claimed that no special utensils 
are needed with these hot plates as they 
have radiant heaters with all the heat 





at the top and are very efficient with 
ordinary cooking vessels. Water or food 
spilled over the heater will not damage 
it. The poreelain brick on which the 
heating element is assembled will stand 
rough usage. Deflector plates below the 
heaters prevent scorching the table, pro- 
tect the connections, and increase the 
efficiency of the heater. 


Pictures Tell the Story 
Among the most effective lamp adver- 
tising booklets of the season is one issued 
under the direction of Elliot Ried of 
the advertising department, Westing- 
house Lamp Company, New York. 
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The purpose of the book is to show 
graphically the difference in illumination 
by various incandescent units, and this 
is successfully accomplished by use of 
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table silver which has always enjoyed 
popularity among those whom Elbert 
Hubbard referred to as the cognoscenti. 
The latest expression of this popularity 


some 21 illustrations made from photos. is the introduction of the Universal line 
The title of the booklet is ‘‘Lightingof American-Sheffield Plate heating ap- 
that Makes the Ilome Attractive.’’ 





It is not often that lighting effects 
are so well shown. The many illustra- 
tions were prepared from photographs 
taken especially for this book with the 
idea of visualizing home lighting prob- 
lems for the lamp user and architect 





as well as for the trade. 


The specimen 

pictures here shown indicate with what 

success this has been accomplished. 
Copies of ‘‘Lighting that Makes the 


Home Attractive’? may be secured from 


the New York office of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company. 


New Westinghouse Monthly 


The Triangle is the name of a pub- 
lication issued by the Westinghouse 
Agent-Jobbers Association. This maga- 
zine contains a number of articles on 
the sale of electrical products and is 
well ilustrated throughout with views of 
interest to the electrical profession. 


The Sheffield Plate Renaissance 

Within the past several years, silver- 
smiths report a very large increase in the 
demand for Sheffield Plate—a class of 


pliances. 

The history of Sheffield Plate dates 
back to the year 1742 when a mechanic 
in Sheffield, England, while mending a 
silver knife. used a copper penny to 





‘‘cramp’’ the join. During the process 
the knife became overheated and it was 
discovered that the copper and silver 
fused perfectly. As a result of this dis- 
covery Sheffield Plate became the vogue 
and its popularity lasted for nearly a 
hundred years. 

Originally, the method employed in 
making this ware was the joining of 
silver and copper bars together with 
wire, fusing them by an intense heat 
and then rolling them to proper thinness, 
after which they were converted into 
buttons, buckles, snuff boxes, candle 
sticks and other small articles. Joseph 
Hancock later conceived the idea of 
making larger plates with silver fused 
on both sides of the copper, from which 
he made tankards, tea pots, sauceboats, 
ete. With the discovery of electro-plat- 
ing, in 1840, the old English process of 
manufacture became obsolete, being 
superceded by methods which eliminated 
the slow and costly way of fusing and 
rolling the metals. 

The introduction of Universal Ameri- 
ean-Sheffield Plate marks a renaissance 
of this historic ware and revives the 
artistic designs of earlier days, but in- 
stead of being silver plated on copper 
Universal American-Sheffield Plate is 
electro silver plated on a fine quality of 
solid white nickel silver, which hecause 
of its hardness and color is greatly 
superior to copper as a base metal. 

In future years Universal American- 
Sheffield Plate will hold a high place 
among American Heirlooms and the 
mark ‘‘Universal SPNS”’ will acquire 
the prestige now accorded to the marks 
of metal masters of a century ago. 
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New Regulator [ron 

The Reimers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York City, have recently 
augmented their line of electrie appli- 
ances by the addition of a new type of 
flat-iron, an essential feature of which is 
a device for the regulation and control 


of heat while the iron is in use. The 


manufacturers claim that practical tests 
of ‘*The Reimers Regulator [rons’’ have 
demonstrated a current saving of over 





thirty per cent in comparison with their 
single-heat irons; and that, as an item 
of increased efficiency in the industrial 
field, these irons have made possible a 
very material increase in the operative’s 
output. 

Of the garment making factories in 
New York City, over five hundred, in the 
borough of Manhattan alone, are now 
using either the Reimers ‘‘One Heat’’ or 
‘*Regulator’’ irons. 


Edison Day Success 

That, Edison Day resulted in a huge 
success, nobody in the electrical industry 
doubts. Mr. Edison’s trip to the San 
Francisco Exposition, where commemora- 
tive exercises were held, was the oceasion 
of many hundreds of newspaper columns 
of publicity of the most valuable sort, 
in addition to which many thousands of 
items on lamps, electric service, illumina- 
tion and other electrical subjects of edu- 
cational value appeared in the daily 
press. 

A preliminary report of 27 companies 
shows the effectiveness of the girls’ and 
boys’ prize contest for Edison Day. In 
these 27 communities, 413 contestants 
sold 281,647 40-watt equivalents, these 
lamps having $22,044.69 list value. In 
addition to this, the San Francisco office 
of the Edison Lamp Works reported 
that 223 boy and girl contestants sold 
over 1,000,000 watts, or 25,000 40-watt 
equivalents. 

In connection with the report of the 
advertising done in connection with 
Edison Day, the Edison Lamp Works 
gives some figures upon its entire 1915 
campaign. This totals over 36,000,000 
advertisements in 118 different kinds of 
magazines and periodicals, ‘‘or enough,’’ 
as the report reads, ‘‘to place on the aver- 
age one advertisement each month in the 
hands of every residence customer in 
the country.’’ Edison Day ads were used 
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in the colored Sunday supplement maga- 
zines distributed by 33 great daily 
papers. 


Christmas Slogan Popular 

Christmas slogan stamps reading, 
‘Give Something Electrical’? and con- 
taining a catchy figurine of a Santa 
Claus, were used this season by 127 light- 
ing companies, jobbers, electrical dealers 
and manufacturers, 

The stamps were suggested by Exec- 
rRICAL MERCHANDISE and were offered to 
the industry through a little announce- 
ment in this magazine. Since it is proba- 
ble that each rubber stamp was used to 
impress 5000 pieces of advertising, the 
number of ‘‘Give Something Electrical’’ 
essages sent out to the publie will num- 
ber well over half a million. 


Electrified Graphophones 

A small motor has been designed and 
perfected by the Shelton Eleetrie Com- 
pany of New York for the operation of 
disk type phonographs and talking ma- 
chines, This motor is not attached per- 
manently to the machine, but is set on 
the cabinet in such manner that a small 
rubber disk fits against the revolving 
record table, turning the latter by fric- 
tion drive. It is, of course, practically 
noiseless. 


Lamp Socket Hot Water Radiator} 

An electrically heated hot water radi- 
ator of portable type is offered by the 
Rathbone Manufacturing Company of 
Grand Rapids. One model, having a 
radiating surface of 221. square feet, re- 
quires 660 watts to bring it to heat and 
440 watts to hold*it at proper tempera- 
ture for ordinary service; and another 
model with 3114 square feet of radiation 
takes 1000 watts to raise the water to 
heat and 660 watts to sustain it. 


Wise-Harrold Outgrowing Plant 

Although the Wise-Harrold Electric 
Company of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
has enlarged its 
manufacturing fa- 
cilities several 
times within the past 
three years, it is again 
at the limit of capacity 
and is planning further 
enlargements. Improve- 
ments in the design of 
the Wise-Harrold 
‘*Ohio’’ suction sweep- 
er justify the mannu- 
facturers in claiming 
that this machine ‘‘has 2€ 
ereater suction and pulls a larger volume 
of air than any other cleaner of this 
type.” 
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No More Frozen Radiators 
The almost universal use of automo- 


biles during the winter period has 
brought forth conditions which have to 
be met before the continuance of winter 
motoring can be insured. One of these 
obstacles is the cold garage. There are 
thousands of automobile owners who 
keep their cars in their own garages 
which are, as a rule, quite as cold as the 
surrounding winter atmosphere. Most 
of these who have become ‘‘ winter fans’’ 
have found that to allow their ears to 
stand in the garage for any length of 
time presages a frozen radiator and a 
hopelessly cold engine. To avoid the 
former evil, the radiator can be drained, 
but that means a great amount of work 
and trouble; the latter evil is unavoid- 
able no matter how many rugs are piled 
on the radiator. 

The Western Electric Company has 
put on the market an electric heater that 
solves the last winter problem of the 
autoist. The heater is 714 inches long. 
and comes with 10 feet of cord, the plug 
of which can be attached to any lamp 
socket. The Heater is simply placed in- 
side the hood of the automobile and the 
current turned on. No further attention 
is necessary. but cold engines and frozen 
radiators are entirely eliminated, The 
cost of the heater is small and its current 
consumption low, giving the motorist 
complete protection against the worst 
obstacle to winter motoring. 








WANTED— 


An opportunity for exten- 
sion of effort into broader 
fields of activity 


A man, with some years of ex- 
perience in both the Manufactur- 
ers’ and Central Station “firing 
lines,” with a clean record, and a 
reputation for producing, who 
has been continuously engaged 
Rin the development of new busi- 
ness in the electrical field, desires 
to connect himself with a Central 
Station which has or wishes to 
adopt an aggressive New Busi- 
ness policy and wants an ag- 
gressive, capable executive to 
direct and extend the activities 
New Business Depart- 
ment in an efficient and practical 
manner. 


of its 


Communicate through The Rae 
Company, 17 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, addressing your 
letter to 

EXECUTIVE. 
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Electric Truck 
“Prosperity” 


The first practical gasoline automobile was 
built about 1886—the first real Electric truck 
15 years later. Neither had much of a great demand 
success until 1909 or, say, 7 years ago. It takes time 
to introduce things so revolutionary. 


The great bulk of the Electric trucks of the world 
have been built in the past five years. Each good 
Electric sold eventually sells two more, so produc- 
tion will increase rapidly once a certain distribution 
is reached. 


Electric Truck “Prosperity” is here, already, for if you dis- 
count everything else, G. V. reorders alone would keep a big 
plant running. In addition there are thousands of business 
men who are being converted to the economic side of Electric 
trucking. Others are installing Electric trucks because this is 
in line with the entire electrification of their plant or store. 
Don’t forget that the future of the Electric truck is limited 
only by the future of Electricity itself. The business man 
who claims that the Commercial Electric is “impractical”, 
“no good”, “needs a nurse” and so on, very frequently gets a 
short arm jolt when his competitor installs Electric Delivery. 
G. V. Electrics have demonstrated over 10 years’ life 
in hundreds of cases. They have covered as high as 
21,000 miles each per year. They are efficient in hilly 
cities like Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. They are efficient 
in Winnipeg and Manila—two climatic extremes. 
Every so called weak point of the Electric has been 
given the lie in actual performance—somewhere. 


Get the facts—you doubters—get the facts! Specific 
adaptability is all that is needed to place the Elec- 
tric (the G. V. at least) absolutely at the head of 
efficient trucking. Let it be our pleasure to show 
you Why. Our new catalogue awaits your address. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N © 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Copyright, 1915 
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What Globe Electrics Mean to You 


Women are interested in electric ranges as safe, convenient, satisfactory 
cooking apparatus rather than as electrical devices. 


You, Mr. Central Station Man, are interested in giving them this—for 
therein lies the future of electric cooking. 


Globe Electrics are the product of a concern that has given forty years to 
the study of the housewife’s cooking requirements. 


Women know the superiority that Globe stands for in the way of stoves 
and ranges. You will be selling an old established line if you decide to push 


GLOBE ELECTRIC 


Stoves and Ranges 


Electric cooking is coming just as certainly as electric lighting came. If 
you doubt its possibilities send for 


Big Globe Electric Catalog Free 


Look over the whole Globe line. See its advantages from your stand- 
= point as well as from the housewife’s point of view. Let us put the 
B utc | Globe Proposition up to you before you decide on a range to push. 

sa Write for catalog today. Bea leader. Act now. 
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eoaenaiiior The Globe Stove & Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Branch Office: 731 Edison Building, Chicago, Illinois 


This most unusual little book is part : The big Globe Electric Catalog is 
of our consumer literature. We will 3 ; the handsomest electric range cata- 
send you a copy along with the big yy log ever issued. It is in keeping 
catalog. ’ with the ranges themselves, 
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